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FIRST ETENING. 
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It was on the evening of a day, which brings 
with it many pleasant associations to the mind of 
every native of New England — ^the day of the 
annual Thanksgiving, that a small party, consist- 
ing of Mr Ormond, bis lady, her brother, and a 
group of rosy children, were assembled in a 
cheerful parlour not very far from Pearl street, in 
Boston. The sacred service, and the happy, 
sumptuous feast were over; and the children 
were just beginning to enjoy calmly the happi- 
ness of meeting their uncle, who was just re- 
stored to them after a long absence in foreign 
countries. 

The youngest, George, who was named for 
his uncle, had the place of distinction on his 
knee ; Mary and Caroline were seated on each 
side, while Frank, a tall youth of sixteen, was 
content with a place near his parents, on the 
opposite side of the fire, commanding a full view 
of the dark, manly features of Captain Ramble. 

'^ Now do, uncle George, tell us all about y 
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travels," said Caroline ; " I am never tired of 
hearing about foreign countries." 

"Tell about the place where the oranges 
grow, wont you, uncle?" cried litde George. 

" And where the mocking bird sings wild on 
the trees," entreated Mary. 

" And where the peasant girls dance upon the 
green, and the vintage is a sort of Thanksgiving," 
rejoined Caroline. 

" All in good time, my children," replied the 
captain. " You cannot have it all at once, you 
know ; and as I am to stay with you through the 
winter, we can take it leisurely^ and you will be 
willing enough to relieve yourselves from my 
stories by frequently resorting to the instructive 
conversation of your parents, and such occupations 
as you usually have for your winter evenings. 
You would soon be tired if I were to attempt to 
make one story of my travels, and tell it without 
interruption. Let us begin as we can afibrd to 
proceed, with little at a time. If I tell you any 
story this evening, it must be a short one." 

" Do teU us, at least, one ; and don't let it be 
very short neither," said Caroline. 

*< How should you like to hear of old Satur- 
day.?" 

<<0 tell us that, of all things!" said the cbil- 
dren, without bein^ able to conjecture what sort 
of story it would be. 



THE RIDE. 



OLD SATURDAY. 



A DOZEN years are gone by, since I was em- 
ployed on a trading voyage to Havana. The 
merchant to whom I sold my cargo, and in whose 
house I spent much of my time, invited me to 
join him on a holiday excursion to the interior of 
the island. 

It was in November, the period when their 
diy season has just commenced, the travelling 
was excellent, the appearance of the country as 
beautiful as a happy intermixture of hill and 
valley, rock and streamlet, tropical verdure and 
sunny brightness could make it. We were 
mounted on little ambling island hc»rses, armed 
with broad swords and pistols, and attended by a 
negro boy, whose frequent grins and unusual 
alacrity in strapping portmanteaus and handing 
umbrellas, testified his delight at escaping from 
the narrow streets and close air of the city. 

I enjoyed the ride highly. The coffee fields, 
covered with straight rows of those beautiful 
plants, of uniform height and intersected with 
avenues of tall palms, orange trees and flowering 
shrubs, the cane fields all filled up with the 

1* 
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waving reeds except the verdant arcade of bam- 
boos leading up to the planter's residence ; the 
deep valleys, with their rugged sides and dark 
torrents ; the rocky road, winding round a hill or 
stretching across a plain, — all these were new and 
pleasing to tne at that time. The figiures and 
sounds of the landscape too, were well suited to 
it. A flock of mules, loaded with kegs of mo- 
lasses or spirits, and driven by swarthy looking 
mountaineers, their bells tinkling an accompani- 
ment to their drivers' mountain songs — a line of 
carts with enormous wheels, loaded with bags of 
cofiee or boxes of sugar, dmwn by lazy looking 
oxen, the yoke fixed to their horns, the wheels 
creaking, and the drivers bawling in an unknown 
tongue — the birds too — 

Caboline. Were there any mocking birds 
there, uncle ? 

Captain Ramble. No, but plenty of parrots 
wild upon .the trees. 

George. Did they talk, uncle ? 

Captain Ramble. Yes, they talked, or rath- 
er scolded a great deal, but as it was all in the 
parrot language, I could never make out a word 
of what they said. 

Frank. There, George, you 're quizzed. 

George. No, no, I understand uncle George's 
joke as weU as you, Frank. 
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Captain Ramble. Frank, I am sorry to 
hear you use that word. I should regret, still 
more, your ever attempting to show your wit, by 
making persons who have not had your advan- 
tages of information, the objects of ridicule, on 
account of their ignorance. It is, at best, a very 
unfeeling sort of amusement. 

Frank. Oh! I never quiz any one, myself; 
but I have seen a great deal of it. 

Captain Ramble. When you have seen as 
much of it as I have, you will understand that 
the youth who sets up for a quizzer, is in a fair 
way to become a coxcomb. Perhaps I may tell 
you a story about quizzing, one of these evenings. 

Geobge. Well, now wont you be kind enough 
to tell us the rest of the story f 

Captain Ramble. After a pleasant hour's 
ride, we came to the avenue of a large coffee 
estate ; on the arched gateway, which was sur- 
mounted by a cross, the name of the estate, 
Santa Teresa, was inscribed in gold letters. A 
double row of palms, intermingled with orange 
trees, and a great variety of beautiful flowering 
shnibs, was planted on each side of the avenue. 
Beyond these, stretched the long rows of coffee 
trees, loaded with their red bierries and bright 
glancing leaves, with here and there an immense 
cotton tree, at that season bare of leaves, and 

It 
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Stretching its gigantic limbs far above the hum- 
bler but more useful plants. 

We passed the smooth earthen floors, called 
secrederoSf on which the coflee berries are dried ; 
the mills, similar to a tanner's bark mill, in which 
the kernel is separated from the dried pulp of the 
berry; and the stone building in which it is stored 
after winnowing. 

We saw a long train of negroes returning firom 
the fields, each with his basket of cofiee berries 
on his head, led by their overseer. We stopped 
our horses a few moments to observe them. 
They marched up to the secrederos in a line, and 
faced to the front like a file of soldiers. At the 
word of command all sat down their baskets ; the 
overseer then passed before them and examined 
the baskets, to see that a sufficient quantity, free 
from green berries, had been gathered by each 
negro. They then took up their baskets again 
and emptied them on the secrederos, the overseer 
taking care to have the whole measured in a 
barrel as it was deposited. The negroes then 
took up their baskets and retired to their huts to 
partake of the morning's repast. 

We resumed our ride towards the house. 
This was a handsome building, situated in the 
middle of the estate, three stories high, and sur* 
rounded with broad shady piazzas, which ran 
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completely round the building. The ground 
floor, I afterwards found, was used for the usual 
purposes of a eellar ; the second was the resi- 
dence of the family, and the third consisted of 
sleeping chambers, studies, &c. 

We received a hearty welcome from the 
planter, who was brother to my companion, the 
merchant. He ushered us into the hall, intro- 
duced me to his wife, a fine dark eyed Spanish 
lady, and her charming group of children, some 
of them not larger than you, George, frolicking 
about the room and chattering away in Spanish. 

George. How could they learn Spanish so 
young, uncle ? Frank says it is very hard. 

Captain Rabible. Very much as you learnt 
English, I suppose, for they never spoke any 
thing else. 

Frank and his sisters laughed heartily at 
George's question, but his uncle said it was a very 
natural one ; for it certainly seemed quite odd, to 
him, when he first heard foreign children talk, to 
hear such litde creatures speak fiuendy and with- 
out effort a*^ language which it had cost him so 
much hard study to acquire. 

Well, said tlie Captain, at the Santa Te- 
resa we passed a delightful day, observing under 
the direction of the planter, all the economy and 
management of a coffee estate, and the manner 
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in which its owner passed his time. He showed 
us his garden and complained of the depredations 
of the black ants ; he led us through a long alley 
planted on each side with the low shrub wtuch 
bears the pine apple, and we spent a half hour io 
an orchard of orange and citron trees, where I 
bad a fine frolic with the children. 

In the course of the day I frequently ob- 
served an old negro, with hair perfectly white and 
a countenance expressive of perpetual good na- 
ture, who busied himself about the house and 
garden, always in some oiSce of trust and confi- 
dence. He brought the keys of the coffee store 
to his master, and dealt out provision from the 
larder ; but his favorite duty was to amuse the 
children, with whom he seemed to be a great 
favorite. Old Saturday was their companion in 
the fields and in the garden, he pulled the oranges 
from the trees for them, made them carts and 
coaches, qarried them on his shoulders, and 
seemed never so happy as when they were all 
round him and all wanting some little service pei^ 
formed. 

I observed, too, that the children treated him 
with affection and respect, and never used ao 
imperative tone in making their requests. 

" Good Saturday," said little Carlo, " now you 
will teach me to ride the litde pony, wont yon, 
Saturday f " 
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" And me too," said Fernando. 

" Oh yes," said Saturday, " you shall both learn 
to ride, and be grand cavaliers." 

I was the more surprised and pleased at this, 
as I had frequently noticed in other families, that 
the slave who had charge of the children was 
treated as if destitute of human feeling, kicked 
and cuffed on all occasions and made to submit to 
every caprice of ungovemed childhood. He bore 
his lot with a sulky sort of patience ; and every 
one seemed to regard this state of things as a 
matter of course and even of necessity ; so that to 
have interceded in favor of this much enduring 
domestic, or to have represented that this course 
of treatment was ruinous to the children would 
have been regarded as ridiculous. 

I could not help inquiring of our host, what it 
was which had gained for this old servant such 
high favor and regard with the children. 

" He has a good claim to the affection of my 
children as well as my own gratitude," said the 
planter. " He was one of the house servants of 
my father, who owned a plantation in the island 
of St. Domingo, of which island my brother and 
myself are natives. It was in August, 1791, 
when I was but eight years old, that my father was 
residing at his estate a few. miles from Cape 
Francois. He gave a grand entertainment to the 
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neighboring planters on the evening of my mo- 
ther's birth day. All was gaiety and pleasure at 
his country seat on that evening. I remember it 
as plamly as if it were but yesterday. The hal 
was decorated with flowers and hung with bril- 
liant chandeliers ; the ladies were m their richest 
dresses ; the music^ the dancing, the waving of 
feathers, the rustlmg of silks, the bright smiles of 
the ladies, the proud courtesy of the gentlemen, 
are all present to my imagination now ; they are 
mdelibly fixed there by the scene which followed 

*^ My brother and myself were sent to^our lodg* 
ing room under the care of Saturday at an earir 
hour. We were sadly complaining to him of beio; 
obliged to leave the ball room so soon, while the 
music was still sounding and the merry laughioe 
of the dancers came up from the open windoiv? 
below. Saturday had just begun to undress us, 
when suddenly the music ceased, and the nM 
dreadful shrieks, mingled with horrid oaths, and 
the clashing of swords, was heard from below. 1 
was struck dumb with terror, but my brother 
began to cry. While Saturday was quieting him. 
I looked out at the window and saw an immense 
number of armed negroes, surrounding the house, 
and cutting down every white person that ai* 
tempted to escape. 

" I heard my mother's voice calling on me, and 
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- her hasty steps on the stairs, and then I heard a 
t loud shriek and something falling heavily on the 
k floor. I sprang towards the door. Saturday laid 
i hold of me and held me fast, telling me that I 
1 should be killed the moment I left the room, by 
r; the negroes without. I heard my mother's voice 
I no more. It was then that I comprehended the 
nature and degree of our danger. The long 
? threatened insurrection of the slaves had actually 
r taken place. My father and his guests were 
^murdered in the hall below, and the negroes were 
^ already plundering his splendid mansion. 

" I looked at Saturday expecting to see his 

countenance assume the ferocity of an insurgent. 

,*Will you deliver me up to them?' said I. 

* No,' was his answer, * if they kill my young 

master they shall kill Saturday too.' " 

The planter became so much affected at this 
part of the relation, that J felt anxious to have it 
terminated. "The faithful creature," -he con- 
tinued, " took my brother, who was but three years 
pld, in his arms and first letting me from the 
window down upon a shed adjoining the house, 
he followed me and taking my hand, ran along 
the roof of it, protected from observation by the 
trees which surrounded it. From thence we got 
into the garden and after creeping through many 
ivenues and frequently lying all crouched beneath 
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a lime hedge and listening to the uproar in the 
bouse, the shouts of the negroes, the shots of 
their muskets,* and the crashing of ghsses and 
other furniture, we at last gained the coffee fields. 
" Here we were comparatiyely safe, and Satur- 
day seemed to be in doubt whether he should not 
return and see what had been the fate of the rest 
of the family. But a few moments^ reflection 
satisfied him that such a step would be useless, 
as, if any survived, he could not rescue them, and 
he might lose us, in the mean time. He, there- 
fore determined to make the best of his way to 
the Cape through the woods ; and he actually car- 
ried my brother, alternately in his arms and on his 
back, the whole distance of ten miles, though he 
was frequently obliged to make long stops to allow 
me to rest. 

" On our arrival at Cape Francois, we found that 
the news of the insurrection in the country had 
preceded us, and all was terror and alarm. Sat- 
urday conducted us to the house of my uncle who 
was a merchant there, and who, at my solicitation 
o&red him his liberty and a rich reward of his 
fidelity in money. But he chose to folbw our 
fortunes. He came with me to this island. My 
uncle bou^t this plantation soon after the events 
which I have related ; he left it to me at h» de- 
ease, and this has smce been my home. Salur- 
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day has been with us ever since ; and I suppose 
you wiU not be at a loss now, to account for the 
high favor which he enjoys in the family." . 

We staid at the Santa Teresai only two days ; 
but during that short time, I became so much 
attached to the planter and his amiable family, 
that. I could not leave them without regret, nor 
have I ever recollected this visit without many 
pleasant associations of domestic enjoyment and 
hospitable cheer. 

The children were highly pleased with their 
uncle's story, and all united in praising the fidelity 
of Saturday, and the gratitude of his master. 

One thought it would be delightful to have 
such a slave or servant, while another preferred 
having a friend and equal, possessing the same 
devoted feelings. The various opinions which 
they had tQ express on the subject, and the ex- 
planations which they drew from their uncle 
concerning the history of Hayti and the modes 
of living there and in Cuba, occupied the re- 
mainder of the evening. 
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The next evening, Mr Ormond and Captain 
Ramble were absent, attending a meeting of 
merchants at the Exchange Coffee House. The 
children were all seated around the same table at 
which their mother was at work. Frank was 
learning a lesson in the Spanish grammar ; Mary 
was deeply engaged in reading Botta's History ; 
Caroline, with a pencil and paper, was making 
the rough sketch of a theme ; and even little 
George was poring, with a most studious look, 
over the pictures in Robinson Crusoe. 

An hour of the evening passed with scarcely a 
dozen words from the whole group. During this 
time, Caroline was observed by her mother to 
use, alternately, her pencil and a bit of Indian 
rubber which was attached to it, some three or 
four times, for a space long enough to write half a 
dozen lines and erase them. The rest of the 
time she appeared to spend in very profound 
contemplation. The moment Frank and Mary 
laid down their books and declared that tbei"^ 

It 
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tasks were completed, she began to complain to 
her mother, of the difficulty of composing a 
theme. " Here I have been," said she, " all the 
evening, trying to think of something fit to write 
and show to the master next Monday, and I have 
not written one line that will answer the purpose. 
We are allowed to choose our own subjects, and 
I have written on " Spring," " Summer," " Au- 
tumn," and "Winter," and on "Hope," and 
" Friendship," and " the value of Time," and 
shewn them to the master. But Frank has 
spoiled all tliose themes; for, he shewed me a 
litde picture book, called " The Seasons Display- 
ed," and intended for children six years old, 
which contains all that I had written about green 
fields, flowers and birds, &c. Besides, he tells 
me that all I have said on the other subjects has 
been better expressed by hundreds of writers, a 
thousand years ago. Now, what shall I do, 
mother ? I want to write something original. I 
have got a very good subject. It is " Virtue ; " 
and as soon as I have written a sentence about it, 
I read it over and find that I have only taken 
something from the Class Book^ or scmiewhere 
else, and expressed it a litde differently, to be 

ve, but not half so well. Shall I never be able 
write any thing original j mother } " 

Mas Obmond. Unless you were the first person, 
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Caroline, that ever attempted to write on the 
subject of virtue, I think you could hardly be sure 
of saying something about it in your theme, which 
had not been said before. Because, what occurs 
to one person, on such a common-place subject, 
will be very likely to occur to another. But 
why, my daughter, do you think it of so much 
consequence that your theme should be so com- 
pletely original, as you call it ? 

Caroline. Oh mother, who would wish to 
write what a hundred people have written before ? 

Mrs Ormond. Why not ? You do not intend 
to publish your theme, I suppose ; but only to im- 
prove yourself in writing, as the hundred people 
you mention, did before you. It certainly is not 
absolutely necessary to your improvement that 
you should say what has never been said before. 
Not that 1 would have you content yourself wilh 
copying, or even imitating others. But I wish 
you to give yourself no concern at all about being 
original. In laboring after it so carefully, you are 
very apt to be singular and extravagant in your 
expressions, while the ideas are as common-place 
as ever. The truth is, my daughter, that you 
have begun at the wrong end of this business. 
You take a very common subject, of which you 
have frequently read, and you attempt to say 
something new and strange about it. You should 

2 
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take some little event, relating particularly to 
yourself, and say what any other person would 
say in the same circumstances; or describe 
something which you have seen, just as you would 
describe it to me, if you wished me to know all 
about it. The best writers are tliose who express 
naturally, what they think and feel, or describe 
naturally, what they have seen and known. 

Caboline. But the writers of stories and 
novels are popular. How do they manage ? They 
cannot have seen what they tell, certainly. 

Mrs Ormond. The most successful of them 
draw their scenes and characters from real life. 
Sir Walter Scott describes Scottish scenery and 
characters better than any other. Truth, after 
all, must be the basis of successful fiction. It is 
the' office of imagination to combine the images, 
which have been observed, into a beautiful land- 
scape or scene, and the traits which have pre- 
sented themselves m different persons, into one 
character. 

Caroline. Oh ! then the whole secret is to 
write only what we have seen, or felt, or known. 

Mrs Ormond. That is not the whole art, my 
dear. We may avail ourselves of our reading as 
well as our observation ; though if we were to rely 
on one alone, the latter should be preferred. I have 
heard a very distmguished literary character re- 
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mark that there was only one thing which he found 
to be possessed in common by every great writer, 
ancient or modem, whose works he had read ; 
and that was a thorough acquaintance with the 
valuable productions of his predecessors, on the 
subject which he treated. 

Caroline. But I cannot read all that my 
predecessors have written. 

Mrs Ormond. No, my dear, nor is it necessary 
to your happiness to become a great writer. If 
you learn to express yourself in writing correctly 
and naturally, it is all that is necessary. This power 
is not to be acquired without considerable prac- 
tice ; but when once acquired, it will be a very 
great source of gratification, as well as mental 
improvement. 

Caroline. I dare say it will ; but how am I 
to begin. 

Mrs Ormond. The safest way, as I have already 
told you, is to begin with what you have yourself 
observed. Then if you make a general remark 
which seems to require facts to support it, be sure 
to draw your facts either from your own observa- 
tion or from some history or other record of facts 
which you have read. An essay, which is full of 
historical proofs, is much more interesting to most 
readers, than one which is confined to discussion. 
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without proofs. An historical style^ $o to call it^ 
is the most popular style. 

Caroline. Frank told me to bring in facts 
from history when I found it convenient. But I 
have not read much. 

Frank. The more yoq read, then, the better 
you will write. But that is not the only advantage 
to be gained by extending your reading. If you 
become familiar with the purest and best writers, 
your style will resemble theirs, 

Caroline. Who are your be§t writers, Frank ? 

Frank. Every one has hi$^ favorites. Mine 
are Addison, Pope, Goldsmith, Mackeq^e, Dr 
Franklin, and Washington Irving. These I read 
for their style. But the historians, travellers, and 
poets, must be read for their facts and their sen- 
timents. 

Caroline. Well, I find that I have an ^bqn- 

dance of work before me. But my present busi- 
ness is to write a theme for Monday. What shall 
be my subject ? 

Frank. I would advise you to write down 
what you can recollect of the present conversation^ 
and to provide yourself with some materials for 
your next theme, by keeping a journal of whatever 
may happen to you next week, and also setting 
down in it whatever observations you may hear 
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made by those who are older and wiser than 
yourself, which appear to you to be striking or 
useful, 

Mrs Okmond. I like your olan very well, Frank* 
Perhaps it might be of some advantage for both 
of you to follow the example of one of your fa- 
vorite authors, Dr Franklin. In his entertaining 
memoirs, he informs us that he used to select cer- 
tain numbers of the Spectator, make short summa- 
ries of the sense of each period, and put them for 
a few days aside. " I then," says he, " without 
looking at the book, endeavored to restore the 
essays to their due form, and to express each 
thought at length as it was in the original, employ- 
ing the most appropriate words that occurred to 
my mind." 

This, however, I would recommend only as an 
occasional exercise. If Franklin had not em- 
ployed many other means of improving his style, 
such as occasional exercises in verse, frequent 
conversation, and correspondence with literary 
men, extensive reading, acute and constant ob- 
servation of characters and manners, and above 
all, continual practice in composition, on every 
subject in which the public were interested, he 
would not have arrived at the eminent rank which 
he now holds among writers of the English lan- 
guage. 

2* 
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Caroline. Well, mother, I am very glad 
that I told you my troubles, and am much 
obliged to you and Frank for the advice you have 
given me. I shall now know how to set myself at 
work, and where to apply for advice when I meet 
with any difficulty. 



THIRD EVENING. 



A few eveDings after the conversation on 
themes had taken place, Frank, in taking his seat 
in the family group at the fire-side, let fall from 
his pocket, a neat little volume bound in morocco 
binding. It fell open and discovered a great 
many blank leaves. Both hb sisters sprang for- 
ward at once to catch the prize, exclaiming, 
^^ Frank has got an album ! I declare.^' 

" Now, Mr Frank," said Mary, who had suc- 
ceeded m getting possession of it, " now we shall 
see who will laugh about keeping an album ! 
dare say we shall find as romantic verses here, as 
were ever written." 

Mrs Ormond. But you surely will not read 
in it without your brother's consent. 

Frank. Oh ! I have not the least objection in 
the world. But I thmk that Mary will not find 
quite so much entertainment as she expects. 
Have you come to any verses yet, Mary ? 

Mary. No, but there is a litde of every thing 
else. It is the oddest mixture ! Here is a di- 

2t 
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rection for painting on glass, beneath it, a reference 
to Honier, book first, and another to Humboldt's 
New Spain. There are some pencil sketches of 
trees and rocks which seem to be drawn from 
nature ; but I find no poetry. Do tell us, Frank, 
what is the use of such a book as this ? 

Frank. I call it my day-book. 

Mr Ormonb. Does Homer owe you any 
thing, Frank, that you have got his name in your 
day-book f 

Frank. No, sir, quite the contrary. I am a 
good deal indebted to \iim. I keep that book in 
my pocket, to mark references to any volume in 
which I happen to meet with something, which I 
think I may have occasion to turn to, at a future 
time, or to set down apy memorandum, or extract, 
or draw a sketch or a plan when I am away from 
home. 

Mr Ormond. But it seems to be a perfect 
chaos. How do you ever know where to find any 
thing in it ? 

Frank. Oh, sir, this is only my day-book, as 
I said before. 1 have a common-place book in 
my room in which every thing is regularly ar- 
ranged under its proper head, and I post my 
books once a week, transferring from this into the 
other, and sometimes writing out at length in that 
volume, what I merely refer to here. 
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Captain Ramble. That is an excellent plan 
of yours, Frank. Let me look at the volume. 
So you do not conGne yourself to literary matters 
I find. Here are some things that are useful in 
the common arts of life, agriculture, gardening, 
mechanics, chemistry. You refer to the Mechan- 
ic's Magazine occasionally, I find ; and once or 
twice to the Franklin Journal. I hope you will 
persevere in this thing. You will find your com- 
mon-place book more valuable to you when you 
come to engage id the business of life, than a 
whole library would be to a careless or forgetful 
reader. It is good to know where to put your 
finger upon a piece of information, especially in 
the common arts or sciences, at the moment you 
want to use it. I cad tell you an incident which 
happened to myself which will illustrate this 
point. ^ 

THE WHITE BRANBlr. 

The last time I went to Calcutta, continued 
the captain, I had a quantity of white brandy, 
which Mr Young had imported from Barcelona. 
There was a large quantity of it in pipes, which 
served for ballast, and my employer sent it 
rather as an experiment, for he hardly knew 
what to do with it, as he had a great deal on 
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hand. 1 had also one pipe of brandy of the 
usual color. 

A few days after my arrival at Calcutta, I 
carried some samples of the brandy on shore, to 
offer it for sale. The merchants look my proof 
glasses, and examined them with very profound 
looks ; they tasted and smelled, handed the glass- 
es to each other, nodded signi&cantly, shook their 
heads, and finally concluded that the red brandy 
was first rate, they would give five rupees a 
gallon for it, and call it a good bargain ; but the 
white brandy was vile stuff; they would not 
touch it at any price, they would not have it in 
their stores or houses, much leds would they be 
persuaded to taste or smell of it a second time. 

As I happened to know that there was not the 
slightest di^rence m the two kinds, except the 
coloring, which does not affect the quality in the 
least — all this appeared particularly absurd to noe. 
However, I was too well acquainted with the 
character of an India merchant to attempt to 
reason them out of their notions, and I went on 
board that evening rather out of spirits. I com- 
municated the result of my visit on shore to the 
mate, at the same time regretting my ignorance 
of the process for coloring brandy. " If that is 
ail," said he, *' I think we shall be able to over- 
come the difficulty. It is done with sugar. I 
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recollect to have seen something about it in one 
of your books which I read on the passage, a 
small Encyclopaedia. It was under the article 
« Brandy.' " 

We turned to the article, and there found the 
whole process accurately described, and pro- 
ceeded accordingly. I sent on shore and bought 
a considerable quantity of sugar; We then 
hoisted out the long boat, let her drop astern of 
the vessel, and built a sort of furnace in her, 
over which we placed a large ketde, half filled 
with sugar moistened with brandy, and com- 
menced boiling it down to coloring matter. At 
first the process was slow, and we had to use two 
quarts of our syrup for a pipe of brandy; we 
kept steadily at work for some weeks, and before 
the work was accomplished we had acquired the 
art so thoroughly, that a half pint would answer 
the purpose. 

The result was, that the whole* of our brandy 
was sold for five times the cost, and instead of 
coming away from Calcutta in debt, as we had 
at first anticipated, we loaded our vessel with the 
proceeds of the voyage, and left fifty thousand 
rupees invested there. All this in consequence 
of my mate's knowing where to look for the piece 
of information which we wanted. 
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FnANK. I wonder you did pot thiDl^ of looking 
in the Encyclopaedia yourself, uncle. 

Captain Ramble. Why the truth wps, that 
I had never read the book with a view to its 
practical utility. I bought it and kept it la mf 
cabin merely to amuse ab idle hour; and this 
habit of regarding it as 9 book of amusement, 
occasioned my overlooking the more ijsefql ^rti- 
cles, and seeking merely such as would aflbrd 
present entertainment. I need not tell you that I 
took a different course after the affair of the 
brandy. 

There are a great mqny books, within your 
reach, my nephew, in this famous literary metropo- 
lis of yours; some of them are intended to 
discipline the mind, some to replenish it, and a 
great many to delight the imagination or amuse 
an idle hour. But if my experience will serve to 
furnish you with a single precept towards direct- 
ing your choice, it should be, choose the useful. 
If you take up a book which promises no improve 
ment to your moral or intellectual character, lar 
it down again without a perusal. 

FiUNK. May I not read works of 6ction ? 

Captain Rahble. Certainly-^but let them 
be well chosen, such as public opinion has already 
pronounced to be classics. But do not confine 
all your light reading, as it is called — all that 
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which serves to unbend the mind, to works of 
that character. Biography, Travels, and Natural 
History, are better, in a practical view, and 
History itself will be a recreation, after Mathema- 
tics and Greek. It is so long, however, since I 
left school and relinquished literature as a pur- 
suit, that my notions may seem antiquated. 

Mr Qrmond. I like them for all that ; and if 
they have ever gone out of fashion, I think they 
are coming round again. 



I 
i 



FOURTH BTENING. 



It was usual at Mr Ormond's, to have a sort of 
family coDcert as oftea as once a week, where 
the father, who was esteemed a very good player 
on the clarionet, used to preside. Mary assisted 
at the piano forte, and Captain Ramble and 
Frank played a first and a second horn. Their 
marches and sonatas went off with great eclat ; 
the audience, which consisted of Mrs Ormond, 
Caroline and George, being always favorably 
disposed. 

It is true that Mary would sometimes get a 
little flurried, and Frank occasionally let off a 
discordant note, through a failure of breath ; but 
such trifles are overlooked in a family concert, 
where the most that can be expected is, that each 
shall play as well as he can. 

When they came to the songs, in which Mary 
sung the air, and the captain was an excellent 
second, there was generally some little discussion 
concerning the comparative merits of the ancients 
and the modems. The captain pleaded hard in 
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favor of " Rise, Cynthia, rise ! " " Hark ! the 
goddess Dianay and ^^AU^s well,*^ aod de- 
clared that the songs of the present day were 
mere trash to them ; while his niece was equafly 
strenuous in fdvof of " Home ! sweet home T" 
and " Araby^s daughter. ^^ 

The matter was usually setded by singing al- 
ternately an old and a new song, and closing with 
a glee. 

They were in the middle of one of these con- 
certs, when a packet of letters was brought int 
which, the servant said, had been delivered at the 
door by a sailor-looking man, who had desired 
^^that Mr Ormond would go down to Long Wharf 
in the morning and see to some things, that were 
on board the Agnes, directed to him." 

'^ Letters from Charles," exclaimed little 
George, who had overheard the message. 

The concert was instantly abandoned. Horns, 
music books, and clarionet were piled upon the 
piano, and all the family gathered round the table I 
at which Mr Ormond calmly sat down to o^)ec 
the packet from his son. 

This young gentleman, to whom the reader 

should, perhaps, have been introduced before, 

was next in age to Frank, being about fifteen* 

His father designed' him for a merchant; and 

iter having bad him in his comptiiig room a few 
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months after his leaving the English high school, 
had permitted him to make a voyage to Matanzas 
in company with a brother of Mr Ormond's^ who 
was established there as a merchant. He was to 
pass the winter with his uncle, residing in his 
family, and was expected to return in the spring. 

On opening the packet, it was found to con- 
tsun one letter for Mr Ormond and two for Mary. 
As the first of these related chiefly to business, we 
shall only present the reader with those which 
Charles addressed to his sister. 

Harbor qf Matanzas, JVbv. 20, 18 — . 
Mt Dear Sistxb, 

Tou will be very glad to hear, that our voyage 
was a delightful one. We have not had so much 
as a shower of rain. I think that I would not ob- 
ject to being a sailor half the time if I could 
always have such fine weather and never be sea- 
sick again. It is true my sea sickness lasted only 
|wo days ; but it was bad enough, while it did last. 
, X could eat nothing. The very clattering of 
knives and dishes as they set the table, in the 
^abin near my state room, made me sick ; and, 
in spite of all my uncle's kindness and attention, I 
felt so miserable, that I hardly cared whether I 
should be carried piway by the next sea or not. 
But when it was over and I could walk the 
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deck and see the sun rise out of the ocean, and 
the beautiful white foam, tumbling over the tops 
of the great waves; I was amply repaid, for all I 
suffered in that narrow, dark, dismal state room. 
I have enjoyed the remainder of the voyage vegy 
highly ; and I have not spent my time without 
learning something too. For, besides acquiring 
the names of the different parts of the vessel and 
rigging, I have^actually taken an observation of 
the sun's altitude, and found out what latitude we 
were in, several times, by a very easy calculation, 
which Captain Smith was good enough to show 
me. I wiU show you all about it, Mary, when I 
come home. You will find something about it in 
Wilkins's Astronomy, which is on the upper book 
shelf, in my room ; but after all, there is nothing 
like taking the observation from the vessel's deck 
yourself. You seem to realize what it means 
then. 

But this is not all. My uncle reminded me, 
that it would be a good opportunity to fix in my 
mind, what I had learnt of navigation at the High 
School ; and accordingly I put it in practice ; the 
captain being very well pleased to have a pupil, 
who was already somewhat acquainted with the 
sciences, on which the art of navigation is founded. 
When I was tired of this, I would brush up roy 
Spanish, by conversing with a Spanish sailor, who 
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used to stand at the helm an hour or two every 
day. On the whole, instead of feeling any of 
the weariness and vacancy, which people are apt 
to complain of at sea, I have been constantly, and 
I hope not unproGtably occupied ; so that I have 
hardly found time to wish for our arrival. 

This morning we sailed into this beautiful har- 
bor, in fine style. We passed an old gray looking 
fort on the right, and several ships of war at 
anchor, with the American flag flying, which, 
somehow or other, gave me a feeling of pride. 
The ships looked so stately, and held their colors 
so loftily, as though they did not care a fig for the 
Spanish fort. My uncle says they are stationed 
here to protect our commerce against the pirates. 

The bay is a long one, and the city of Matan- 
zas is situated at the head of it ; but we were 
obliged to anchor at a considerable distance from 
the shore, instead of mooring alongside the wharf, 
as vessels do in Boston. The water is too shal- 
low to allow us to approach any nearer to the 
town ; and I observe that launches come off from 
the shore, bringing hogsheads of molasses, boxes 
of sugar, and bags of cofiee, to the vessels at 
anchor around us. 

As soon as the Charles was anchored, we saw 
a boat coming from the shore, with an awning 
over the stern, and a flag flying. This was th& 

3 
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custom bouse boat. She came alongside, and 
some officers, in blue uniform, boarded us. Thej 
retired into the cabin, with the captain, to see 
about the vessel's entering, paying duties, &c. 
I suppose. After they had been there fifteen or 
twenty minutes, we were sent for and required to 
show the passports, which we had taken care to 
procure of the Spanish consul, in Boston. I 
expected, when this was over, to be permitted to 
land ; but, it seems, I reckoned without my host ; 
for my uncle was first required to go on shore and 
give bonds, to the government, for my good 
behaviour, and for the payment of any debts I may 
contract in the country. This comes of my being 
so tall, I suppose. They treat me like a man, 
and require bonds to be given for me, when I am 
too young to do any such busmess, in my owd 
country. 

Wliile my uncle is gone ashore, to comply 
with these formalities, I am occupying my leisure 
moments in writing my first letter to you, my dear 
sister ; an employment, in which I find a great 
deal of pleasure, I assure you. I have not fo^ 
gotten your wish to have every thing described, 
and will use my best endeavors to give you ao 
accurate account of all the novelties, which the 
country affords. 

The scenery round the bay is very beaudfiil ; 
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the ground beyond the beach rising into hills, 
which are covered with verdure. The highest 
eminence is direcdy m rear of the city, at a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. It is a very round, promi- 
nent mountain, and b called Pan Matanzas. The 
city itself does not make a very imposing appear- 
ance. I see no steeples, nothing but a few low 
buildings, which seem to be built of white stone. 
There must be a great many more behind these, 
for the population of the place is said to be up- 
wards of twelve thousand. 

It is delightful to see every thbg on shore look 
so grieen and flourishmg in the month of November. 
While you are seated by the fireside, Mary, or 
hurrying through the cold streets to school, closely 
wrapped in your pelisse, I sit on the quarter deck 
and enjoy the sea breeze, which just serves to 
temper the tropical heat of the climate, so as to 
render it agreeable. 

Having nearly finished my letter, I begin to 
feel quite impatient to go on shore and see the 
people. 1 observe some of them riding from the 
city, along the shore, to the old fort. They are 
mounted on very small horses, and ride at full 
speed. 

I have just taken a look with the captain's spy 
glass, and see my uncle coming towards the vessel 
in a boat, rowed by four negroes, who are pulling 
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away very stoutly, and will soon be here. So 
good morning, Mary. Give my love to oui 
parents and the rest of the family, and write by 
every vessel, for this port or Havana. 

Your affectionate brother, Chari^s. 



Matanzas, JVav. 23, 
Mt Dear Sistsr, 

If you wish to fancy to yourself my present 
situation, you must suppose me to be very com- 
fortably established in a room on the second floot 
of my uncle's house in this city. You must 
imagine this room to be of just such size as you 
yourself would call snug^ a large window, without 
glass, furnished with a curtain, and reaching to the 
floor, opening into a broad balcony, which over- 
looks the court yard. You may fancy that you 
see my trunks ranged on each side of the win- 
dow, a small cot bedstead, with a moscheto net of 
muslin suspended from the ceiling and completelj 
enclosing jt ^ a few landscapes hung about the 
room, and your own miniature beneath the looking 
glass. Last, though not leasts behold the inhabit* 
ant of this apartment seated in a comfortable 
lolling chair, which he has dragged along to die 
side of a table, on which his portable desk lies 
open, and he writes for a few minutes, and then 
throws himself back in the chair, to look at^our 
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picture, and imagine what sort of expression the 
original features will assume when his letter is 
opened. 

My uncle's house was purchased of a West 

Indian, and is built after the fashion of the 

country. It is of soft white stone, two stories 

high, and fronts on a narrow street, without any 

front yard. To make up for that deficiency, 

however, there is a fine balcony, level with the 

second floor, (which I believe the English call the 

first floor.) We often sit in this balcony, in the 

cool of the day, to look at the bersy population 

passing in the street. 'The ground floor is literally 

the ground, beaten smoothly and mixed with a 

sort of plaster, which renders it almost as hard as 

marble. The front entry is very large, and, what 

will surprise you a little, it serves to shelter 

the volante, a carriage resembling a chaise, 

only that the wheels are much larger, the whole 

body is placed before the wheels, and the boot 

reaches to the top and excludes any view in 

front. " How can you drive it ? " I suppose you 

inquire. The West Indian saves himself this 

trouble by placing a negro on the back of the 

little island horse, which draws the vehicle and 

carries this sort of postillion, with his enormous 

jack boots and some pounds of buttons and lace 

which bedizen his blue livery. 

3* 
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But I have not told you half the comforts of 
my uncle's house yet. The hall on the ground 
floor is large and elegantly furnished; the win- 
dows reach to within eighteen inches of the floor, 
and have splendid crimson curtains; two glass 
chandeliers, pier glasses, sofas, some family por- 
traits, a piano forte, a guitar, 8cc. are among the 
furniture of this apartment. In rear of the 
building is a spacious court yard, completely 
inclosed by the out-buildings. There is not a 
pane of glass in the house, but the windows are 
defended with wooden gratings placed upright, 
and strong shutters within, which are closed in 
the night, and ffve the house the appearance of a 
prison. The roof is flat, covered with plaster, 
and has a low turret running round it ; but most 
of the houses here are covered with coarse red 
tiles, of a crooked form and clumsy appearance. 

Now I find it very comfortable and agreeable 
living in such a mansion. It seems to me to be 
perfectly adapted to the climate. It is cool, airy, 
cleanly and safe from intrusion. There is no 
fire-place in the house, and the fire for cooking is 
m an out-building on the lower side of the court. 
So far trom wishing to see a fire, a thing which is 
said to be necessary to an Englishman's comfort, 
I am very glad to be in a country where none is 
ever required. 
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We very frequently sit or walk upon the roof 
of the house in the afternoon and during the short 
twilight, listening to the hum of business from the 
city, the sound of music from the neighboring 
bouses, and the rattling of drums from the garri- 
son and the ships of war that lie in the harbor. 
Here too we enjoy a prospect of the ocean, the 
verdant hills in the west, a portion of the city, 
which lies a hundred feet below us, towards the 
river Yumury ; and most beautiful of all, the vale 
of the Yumury " stretching in pensive quietness 
between " steep hills clad in dark green verdure, 
and opening a view of the interior country. 
Imagine this scene reposing beneath the most 
lovely summer sky you ever saw; imagine the 
little group on the house top — cousin Juanita 
lolling on a settee and touching her guitar occa- 
sionally ; little Carlo, strutting about and shoul- 
dering his father's cane ; and my uncle pointing 
out objects in the landscape and describing cus- 
toms and manners to me, and you will have an 
idea of the manner in which we pass the hour of 
twilight. 

But you have your charming fireside, there, at 
home, your books and music, your pleasant 
stories and games — so that, although it would not 
be brave to say so here, yet 1 will tell you in 
confidence, Mary, that I often cast a very sober 

3t 
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look at the sea which separates us, and fee/ 
heartily willing to exchange the balmy airs and 
sunny fields of Cuba, for the evening recreatioDs 
of Boston. 

Remember my love to mother and all the 
family. I wrote to my father this morning. I 
have sent some seeds to Frank by this vessel, and 
some oranges for you all ; the biggest for Geoi^, 
according to promise. 

Good bye. Dont delay writing to your afiec- 
tionate brother, Chahles, 



FIFTH EVENING. 



Sometime after the reception of Charles' let- 
ters, Mary occupied herself a whole eveniog ia 
writing an answer to them, which she read to her 
father and mother after the rest of the family had 
retired. The following is a copy of it. 

Boston, Dee* 20, 18 — . 
DsAR Brother, 

So you are in a foreign country at last, among, 
a people of different language and customs from 
us, and where there is an abundance of novelties 
for you to observe and philosophize about. ^ You 
remember we always called you our little philoso- 
pher. Well, though we miss you sadly, I am 
glad this early wish of yours, which you have so 
often expressed when we have been reading 
travels together, is at length gratified. You have 
begun to be a traveller, and as you have begun so 
early, perhaps you may visit a great many coun- 
tries, before you are finally settled in JSTew Eng- 
land; for I do not believe you will ever become a 
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citizen of any other country, with all your fond- 
ness for rambling and seeing strange people. 

I need not tell you how much pleasure your 
letters gave us all, nor remind you of your 
promise to write constantly. We could almost 
fancy ourselves with you when reading them. 
Do, Charles, write a great many more. 

And so you have taken the sun's altitude, have 
you? Well, I hope you may live to take the 
altitude of Chimborazo, and fill your pockets with 
specimens of hardened lava from Cotopaxi, and 
fetch them home to enrich my cabinet of minerals. 
But then you begin to display a little of the con- 
sequence of a travelled gentleman. ^^JSToildng 
like taking the observation from the vessePs dedc 
yourselfi^* you observe. I dare say you will tell 
us, next, that an orange is good for nothing, 
unless we pluck it from the tree for ourselves ; that 
offee is tasteless except in a coffee country, and 
bat a lump of sugar wont sweeten a cup of it so 
s to give the true zest, unless it be within sight of 
ihe field of sugar canes. Well, you shall never 
make a traveller of me with all your fine stories. 
If you are ever so sure that all good things must 
be tasted where they grow, and that all beautiful 
scenes must be beheld, to be imagined, still I will 
not travel. I will answer that " far-fetched and 
dear bought things are for the ladies." I shali 
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• 

never be ambitious of drinking tea at the fountain 
head, dearly as I love it; nor of seeing Rome or 
Venice, but in my mind's eye. It is much more 
dignified, and a thousand times more comfortable, 
to have every thing that is portable brought to us 
from abroad; and every thing that is immoveable 
described and sketched for us, so that we can 
color and finish it from our own fancy. 

You have told us nothing about the Spanish 
ladies. Don't forget them, I entreat you. But I 
suppose such a philosopher as you, will regard a 
mountain or a eave as a much more interesting 
object than a lady. Well, there is no accounting 
for some people's taste. Do, however, put down 
a few Creole ladies and a Spanish belle or two, in 
your note book, among other natural curiosities. 
Fancy them butterflies or humming birds, and 
you will describe them very accurately. 

I suppose you would like to know how we are 
going on here at home. We pass our long even- 
ings, as usual, reading, and making profound 
remarks on what we read, playing over our old 
tunes and learning occasionally a new one, and 
hearing narratives from uncle George. I suppose 
Frank has told you about his arrival, as he wrote 
immediately after it. We find him a most de- 
lightful addition to our litde circle, as you may 
well suppose. Frank contributes to our amuse- 
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ment occasionally, by reading some old story, or 
translating a ballad for us, which he comes across, 
in the course of his multifarious researches. 
Your letter has reminded him of the Spanish 
literature. He has kept his room and been 
delving among old Spanish books every day for 
the last fortnight ; and in the evenings, when be 
condescends to join us below, we hear of notbios 
but the Cid, king Alphonso the wise, Don Quixote 
and the rest. He has taken pains to interest us 
in the wars between the Moors and Spaniards, 
and has translated several war songs, whicb 
breathe the very soul of chivalry. We are de- 
lighted with the poetry and patriotism of these 
ancient Spaniards. Even litde George has be- 
come infected with Frank's contagious enthusiasm. 
I went into the garden the other morning, rather 
early, to walk in the fine bracing December air; 
and hearing a loud voice in the summer house, I 
looked in, and who should be there but master 
George, mounted upon a seat, and declaimio; 
with all his might, 

" I am Bernal Diaz, Uie champion of Bivar, 
Strike amongst them, gentlemen, for sweet mercy's sake/' 

He stopped the moment I entered, and looked 
completely abashed ; nor could all my entreaties 
induce him to proceed. He thought it hard to 
be found out in what he had imagined to be so 
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safe and retired a place for the practice of oratory. 
All my paper is covered, you see, so good evening. 
Give our regards to uncle and the family. Tell 
cousiD Juanita, we look for a visit froni her next 
summer. George sends many thanks for the 
great orange. He says that he expects to go 
into joining hand next week, and means to write 
you a long letter. 

Your affectionate sister, Mary. 

P. S. Charles, dont let those West Indians 
teach you the practice of smoking. You are in 
the land of Spanish cigars, and 1 tremble for you. 
It is a very bad practice. I have heard the best 
physicians speak against it, and the ladies are 
determined to discountenance it. However, I do 
not suppose you will care for them. But I know 
you will deny yourself, if it be any self-denial, as 
a particular favor to your own sister Mary. 



SIXTH EYENING. 



Frank Ormond, at the time of which we are 
writing, was passing bis last winter at home, pre- 
vious to his entering college. He was now nearly 
seventeen, and was expected to enter at Cam- 
bridge at the next commencement. His father 
had detained him at home a long time after he 
vj^s fitted^ according to the common phrase, being 
by no means solicitous to hurry him forward in his 
education, as too many parents are ; but choosing 
rather, as he said, to have his son bring to the 
studies of the university a judgment somewhat 
matured, and a character sufficiently formed, to 
afibrd some security for an honorable career 
through that part of life which is justly regarded 
as not less hazardous than it is important. 

The youth was considered rather an odd genius, 
among his companions. He had a strange sort of 
attachment to every thing that was old fashioned 
and out of the way— old books, old coins, old 
pictures, obsolete literature, and odd characters. 
His room — ^we were invited into it once, and we 
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cannot help regretting, for the reader's sake, that 
we neglected to take a particular inventory of his 
goods and chattels. 

We remember, however, that the furniture was 
all of the last century. A dark polished book 
case and desk, which had been his grand father's j 
a mahogany framed looking glass ; a roundabont 
chair, with a convenient leaf and drawers of his 
own contrivance; minerals and shells on the 
mantel piece, over which hung a picture by some 
Flemish artist; a book case well filled, from which 
be took down and shewed us a veritable Clzevir 
edition of Livy, which he had bought at auctioo 
for fifty cents, and a book of old Spanish ballads, 
which brought no more than twenty five, because 
the auctioneer could not spell the title. In one 
corner of the room there was a wooden model of 
a steam engine, and a plaster one of the Parthe- 
non. His shelves contained a variety of cbeofiical 
and philosophical apparatus, the last evidently of 
his own construction, and some specimens in 
natural history, which we recommended him to 
present to the New England museum. But be 
replied that he had a use for every thing in the 
room, and that many a notion there, which 
promised no particular advantage for the future, 
had a value for him from its association with the 
past. Some were keepsakes, and recalled feel- 
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ings which he would not lose for any considera- 
tion ; some had cost many a weary walk, and 
each furnished its little memoir for the history of 
his own mind. 

Frank's fondness for oddities, and his practice 
of delving into obscure repositories and searching 
neglected corners, was often the occasion of 
furnishing his friends with an evening's amuse- 
ment. Sometimes he was lucky enough to find a 
bundle of curious letters in an old lumber room, 
or a fragment of some journal in a forgotten 
drawer, about the house. Once he blundered 
upon some letters of his grandfather, written from 
Crown Point in the old French War, while he was 
serving as a captain there; and the reading of 
these, and comparing them with the histories of 
the time, which Frank busied himself in collect- 
ing, furnished emplcyment for several evenings. 

On another occasion, a part of the journal of 
an officer who accompanied Sir William Pepper- 
ell in the expedition to Louisburg, was brought to 
light; and although Frank could not make out 
precisely who he was, and had some ado with the 
handwriting and the spelling ; yet it was found to 
be very amusing, and interested the family so 
much in the colonial history, that several evenings 
in succession were devoted to that subject. 
He used to attend book auctions, and frequendy 
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brought home an pld black letter volume, a manu* 
script or a file of continental newspapers, with verses 
against Governor Hutchinson and Lord North, 
" to be either said or sung," an essay by Quincy 
or Adams, or some such curious matter, which 
would carry the whole fireside party at once into 
the midst of the revolution, and nothing would be 
heard of, for a week, but the brilliant events and 
characters of that period. 

This spirit of research was encouraged by Mr 
and Mrs Ormond, who on such occasions would 
affi)rd the children every facility for prosecuting 
their inquiries ; answering their questions, poiotiog 
out. the proper books to consult, and introducing 
them to aged persons still residing in the ci^, 
who could describe from their personal observa- 
tion many of the scenes and events concerning 
which their curiosity had been awakened. 

Sometimes Frank would spend a whole after- 
noon in an occupation which he called picture^ 
hunting ; i. e. rambling over the city and search- 
ing among auction rooms, print shops, engravers' 
shops, furniture warehouses, be. after paintings 
and engravings. He generally contented himself 
with examining them ; but on several occasioos 
he was known to appropriate a part of his spend- 
ing money to purchasing such as he took a fancy 
to possess. In this way he bad collected a few 
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•pictures which were really very good, and only 
wanted the name of some famous artist, to make 
them universally admired. 

. It was in one of Frank's picture hunting expe- 
ditions that he blundered upon a volume of stories 

. in French, with both covers, the title page and 
the preface, if it ever had any, torn out. This 
precious volume lay upon a high shelf, to which 
he had clambered up, in an auction room, for the 

. purpose of examining a print. It was just the book 
for Frank to buy and read. There was a mys- 
tery about it. It was old, torn, defaced, and 
nobody could tell who was the author, or when it 
was written. After poring over it till he was in 
danger of falling from the ladder on which he 

. was perched, he paid the trifle demanded for it, 

. abandoned his pursuit of pictures for that after- 
noon, and retiring to his room, began to read the 

. stories. 

He was so much pleased with parts of the 
volume, that he brought it into the parlor in the 
evening, to read from it, for the amusement of his 
mother and sisters. 

" Pray what have you got there, Frank ? " said 

Mary, as he entered, with the book in his hand. 

Frank. Some French stories, which I have 

been reading this afternoon. One of th^m is 

about music, and so I thought it might please you 

4 
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to hear it. Shall I translate some parts of it, 
mother ? 

Mrs Ormond. By all means, Frank; you 
know we are always attentive hearers. 

Frank. It is called " The Musician of Lake 
Lemau," and it begins with a pompous account of 
the setting out of a French Marquis and his fami- 
ly from Paris,, to make a summer tour on the 
Rhine and in Switzerland, accompanied by an 
author^ a savanty as the French have it, a protege 
of the Marchioness, and an English traveller, a 
friend of the Marquis. There are long characters 
of these people, rather in the style of a eulogy, 
from which I made up my mind that the Marquis 
was a gay, generous, loyal Frenchman ; his wife, 
what the English call a blue stocking; the author, 
a coxcomb ; and the traveller, a veritable Joha 
Bull. Then there is an account of their travek 
on the Rhine, and their arrival in Switzerland, 
and long and inflated descriptions of the sceneiy 
on the river and about Lake Leman, all which I 
skip, because you will find the same scenes much 
better described in Childe Harold. 

Caroline. Oh, I remember, Frank. It be- 
gins— 

** Adieu to tfaee» fak Rhine f How long deligbted. 
The stranger fain would linger on his way ! ** 

Frank. That is the passage I refer to. We 
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will read it another time. Well, I will begin 
where the party are sailing on the lake. 

"The sun had just descended behind the 
mountains. All was quiet. The Marchioness 
had erased to praise, but not to adnaire the placid 
smoothness of the lake, the soft aerial tints that 
tinged the distant peaks ; and the author no longer 
echoed her remarks, or praised her taste; the 
Marquis almost forgot Paris itself, in the beauty 
of the scene ; and Mr Brown, as he alternately 
mused and took notes, thought it was nearly 
equal to an English landscape. In a word, the 
whole party felt the soft magic of nature's tran- 
quillity. 

As the boat glided slowly by a wooded part of 
the shore, the music of a bugle was heard. In a 
few moments it ceased — then rose again in rich, 
full tones, and died slowly away with a melting 
cadence. Then it burst into a lively, animating 
air, that made the echoes ring again. "Delight- 
ful ! charming ! setaphic I angelic ! " exclaimed 
the Marchioness. " What taste, what expression ! 
What a splendid effect it has amidst this ravishing 
scenery." " Pshaw ! " said Mr Brown, aside. • 

" Ah, madam, you have the true musical en- 
thusiasm. You have a soul all music," whispered 
the author. ^ 

^' Is it not wonderful that such a musician should 
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exist in such a solitude," proceeded the Mar- 
chioness. **Who can it be? Some Italian pro- 
fessor of the divine art, perhaps, on his way to 
delight the circles of Paris. Did you ever hear 
such exquisite music, my friend ? " turning with 
vivacity to Mr Brown. 

"It is very good, madam," replied he, "let us 
listen to it." 

" What a stoic," thought the Marchioness. 

" What a savage," said the author, in an under 
tone to her, " for wishing to check your enthu- 
siasm." 

The conversation was here suspended, and 
almost at the same moment the music also ceased. 
The party listened some minutes for another 
strain, but it came not. 

^^ How provoking ! " exclaimed the disappointed 
lady. " But we <nust have some more of this 
delightful melody. Let us land and find the 
musician." 

The boat was accordingly directed to a broad, 

flat rock on the shore, where the company soon 
effected a safe landing, and entered the wood 

from which the sounds had issued. Here they 

found a youth, in the dress of a peasant, reclining 

under the shade of a spreading beach,and earnestly 

engaged with a book. His bugle lay on the grass 

near him. At tlie solicitation of the Marchioness, 
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he played some more tunes, which affi)rded sucl 
evidence of bis skill and taste as not a little 
astonished those of the party, who had been ac- 
customed to suppose that these qualities could 
only be found among the finished artists of the 
metropolis. 

" Have you ever been at Paris f " inquired the 
Marchioness, at the close of one of his per- 
formances. 

Peasant. Never, Madame. 
Marchioness. Nor in any other capital city } 
Peasant. No, Madame, I have always lived 
in this neighborhood. 

Marchioness. Who taught you to play so 
exquisitely ? 

Peasant. My father. He had been in many 
cities, and he often used to tell me that this quiet 
spot was a better and happier place to live in, 
than any of them. 

Marchioness. But for all that, you would 
like to try the experiment for yourself, I dare say. 
Will you not accompany us to Paris, and delight 
our friends with your music ? Your performances 
would, no doubt, be attended with great eclat. 

Peasant. * I had rather not, Madame, I am 
very contented, here. Besides, my mother would 
miss me sadly, for I have no father now. 

Marchioness. (Turning to the Marquis.) 
4* 
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Can you not give him some office, some place in 
our establishment ? Make him a valet, or any thing 
of that sort. I 'declare, I must and will have him 
perform at my next fete. 

Marquis. As you please, Madame. Per- 
haps he will do for a secretary for me, or an 
amanuensis for you, when you shall resume your 
favorite employment of composition. (To the 
Peasant.) Can you write a good hand, young 
man? 

Peasant. (Shewing his name written in the 
book.) Here is a specimen of my writing, Mon- 
sieur. 

Marquis. (Reading.) ' Pierre Arouet.' That 
is veiy well written. I will give you a handsome 
jalary, if you will become one of my household, 
fou shall go to Paris and see the world. 

Pierre. I support myself and my mother 
/ery well, here, by my labor in the fields, and 
have no desire to go to Paris. Besides, if I were 
ever so desirous of seeing the world, I would not 
leave my mother without her positive commands. 

Marchioness. We must see her, then. Where 
do you live ? 

Pierre. But a short distance from hence, up 
the green pathway that winds among the trees 
yonder. 

Here the Englishman privately interposed to 
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prevent the peasant's removal from the scenes of 
his childhood ; representing that the music which 
they had heard, owed its principal cliarm to the 
scenery, and that the young man's happiness 
would probably be destroyed by a sight of the 
gay world, in the dependent situation for which 
they intended him. But the Marchioness over- 
ruled these objections, regarding the happiness of 
a peasant as a trifling sacrifice to be made to the 
whim of a lady of quality, and declaring that his 
bugle would be utterly indispensable to the eclat 
of her next entertainment. 

They accordingly repaired to the cottage, and 
with some little difEculty it was arranged that 
Pierre should accompany them to Paris, at least 
for one season, and that, in addition to his wages, 
the Marquis was to pay a small pension, sufficient 
for the mother's support, during her son's ab- 
sence." 

Here Frank closed the book, promising the 
rest of ihe story the next evening, and aft anima- 
mated discussion ensued concerning the propriety 
of removing Pierre from his native vale. Caroline 
was of opinion that it was a barbarous and unfeel- 
ing proceeding in the Marchioness, to take him 
away, and could hardly approve of his mother's 
permitting him to go. 

But it was argued by Mary, that Pierre mighi 
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have been so educated as to render his removal 
a safe proceeding. He might regard the fashion- 
able follies of Paris with the same philosophy as 
he did the dazzling offers of the Marquis, and 
might yet return, to gladden the heart of his 
mother, with principles confirmed by practice, and 
affection strengthened by absence; and finally, 
that all this might have been foreseen by the 
mother. 

The discussion lasted till the hour for retiring. 
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The next evening Frank resumed the story of 
the musician, according to his promise, omitting 
however the remainder of the tour, and turning 
over at once to the chapter which described the 
debut of Pierre, at the splendid fete of the mar- 
chioness ! The chapter began, " Contrary to her 
original intention this fete was given, not at their 
hotel in Paris, but at a beautiful chateau, belonging 
to the Marquis, situated a few leagues from the 
city. A large number of distinguished guests 
were invited, and splendid preparations were 
made. The great hall was decorated, after the 
most tasteful fashion, under the inspection of the 
Marchioness herself; new and expensive furniture 
was purchased and placed with studied gare ; the 
garden and grounds put in the most perfect order, 
every mirror and curtain within the mansion, 
every arbor and vine on its precincts, arranged 
with a due regard to effect. 

The day proved auspicious, carriage after car- 
riage glided up the avenue and brought its quota 
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of beauty, fashion and elegance, until the house 
was literally crowded with company. The din- 
ner, the ball, and the display of fire-works in the 
evening passed off with unusual animation, and 
the liberal entertainers were gratified to perceive 
that all their guests were apparently happy. 
With her usual tact, the Marchioness had re- 
served to a late hour, the introduction of the 
musician, to which all this was but a prelude. 

With a small number of her particular friend^ 
so chosen, however, as by their'^attraction to draw 
many others after them in due time, she proposed 
taking a walk in the garden to enjoy the evening 
breeze. 

After wandering for some time through sha- 
ded walks, and flowery arbors ; they found them- 
selves in a remote part of the garden, where the 
sound of the revellers no longer reached theia 
Here a fountain sent up its waters sparkling in the 
moon-beams ; and marble statues were standing at 
every corner or reclining on the edge of the basia 
their white figures relieved by the dark foliage 
around them, and lending a classic dignity to the 
scene ; contrasting with the gaiety of that which 
they had just left, not less strongly than its quiet- 
ness and repose did with the mirthful din which 
rung tlirough tlie chateau. 

Here tliey seated themselves, and all ac- 
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knowledged tlie sweet influence of the serenity 
that reigned around them. Her friends had 
scarcely time however to begin a torrent of com- 
pliments^ to the Marchioness on her taste displayed 
in the arrangement of the garden, when a strain 
of music rose on the evening gale, and instantly 
silenced every tongue. A soft dirge-like prelude 
was succeeded by a popular air, of which every 
one knew the words, and the bugle seemed 
to speak the very words, with a feeling utterance, 
so skilfully was it played by our friend Pierre. 

The ladies were enraptured, the men pro- 
nounced the music divine, and artfully enough 
did the Marchioness afiect the greatest surprise 
at this unexpected serenade. Their conjectures 
and surmises concerning its author, were inter- 
rupted by another plaintive air succeeded by 
a bold martial strain, which suddenly ceased 
amidst the most enthusiastic applause. 

Some of the party began to search the sur- 
rounding groves, in hopes of finding the unknown 
musician, and the company increased so greatly 
that the chateau was almost deserted. While this 
unusual interest was excited, the bugle was heard 
once more from a remote part of the grounds, 
pouring forth its mellow notes in a lively spirit- 
stirring air, and growing fainter and fainter until 
it died away in the distance. 
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The party soon after broke up and returned to 
Paris, whither they were soon followed by the 
Marchioness, who enjoyed for a whole week the 
eclat of her invention. 

Pierre, as was natural, felt somewhat elated by 
the burst of applause which reached him in bis 
hiding-place. But this was a transient emotion, 
and soon passed away in that more quiet pleasure 
which he found in the regular and faithful dis- 
charge of the duties belonging to his station of 
secretary, and in the recollection that his mother 
was to profit by his labors. 

The Marchioness produced her protege at 
Paris, with a similar contrivance for giving effect 
to his music, which would have required no 
contrivance to set it off to advantage in his own 
native vale. But a surprise was now impossible. 
The moment the music was heard, the plot was 
seen through, and the applauses bestowed were 
the result of politeness and gratitude for the lilar- 
chioness' attention to her guests, than the genuine 
burst of enthusiasm which had followed the fir^ 
attempt of the young melodist. Each of tlie 
ladies thought of some circumstance to give 
additional effect to the entertainment, which had 
been omitted by her hostess, but which her own 
more fertile invention had suggested. Criticisms 
were whispered round the circle, and in spile 
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of the real merit of her favorite, the Marchioness 
was secretly abused by her polite guests for pre- 
suming to exact applause from such refined hear- 
ers for any tiling which was not perfectly novel 
and unique. 

All this did not escape her observation. The 
consequence was, that Pierre became the uncon- 
scious subject of dislike to his patroness. A dislike 
which was greatly heightened, when one of her 
rivals in the heau monde, brought forward a per- 
former on the German flute in such a manner 
as to turn the heads of all Paris for a month. 

She intreated the Marquis to discharge Pierre 
from his service; as the sight of him always 
recalled to mind her failure, and she could no 
longer bear to see him. This request was 
speedily complied with ; but as he had been 
engaged for a whole year, and but three months 
of the time had elapsed, he added a generous sum 
to the amount of his wages. 

It was early in the spring when Pierre received 
the announcement of his discharge, accompanied 
with some trivial excuse, which the Marquis 
thought proper to add to it. He saw through the 
whole affair, however, and recollected his father's 
often repeated admonitions concerning the hollow- 
ness and deceit of worldly intercourse, and the un- 
certainty attending the patronage of the great. In- 
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deed it was with a vivid recollection of these 
admonitions, that he had viewed the whole pe 
geant of Parisian splendor ; and he was as Ihtk 
affected by the neglect and contempt with whicfc 
he had lately been treated, as he had been Nvitk 
the applauses bestowed on his music at the first 
interview wih his fickle patroness. 

He had seen the gay world, and learnt from it ' 
to prize more highly than ever his quiet home, 
to which he now prepared'to return. His clothes 
and a few books were speedily packed in a smal! 
travellii^g trunk, and in two hours from the moment 
of his discharge, he was seated in the diligence 
on his way to Switzerland. 

After travelling several days, he arrived at the 
village near his home, just after sunset, and was 
walking pensively to and fro on the platform before 
the inn where he had been set down, waiting for 
a conveyance for his baggage to his raotber*s 
cottage. A post-chaise drove up to the door, and 
a gentleman alighted from it, whom he recollected 
to have seen before. A second glance convinced 
him that it was the Englishman, the former travel- 
ling companion of the Marquis, and advancing to 
meet him, a mutual recognition took place. 

Mr Brown had been travelling in Italy, and was 
now on his way home. He had gone out of bis 
way OD purpose to visit the aged mother of Piene. 
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observe bow she bore the absence of her son, and 
ake any message or commands to him in Paris. 
Je was not a little surprised to find him returned ; 
ind smiled when he heard Pierre's simple narra- 
ive of his first success and his subsequent treat- 
nent. 

" I was apprehensive," said Mr Brown, " that 
your visit to Paris might lead to your becoming a 
musical professor. A life of alternate triumph 
and defeat, excitement and ennui — a life embit- 
tered by jealousy and rivalry, and perhaps short- 
ened by dissipation, is too frequently the lot of a 
professed musician, in a great capttaL You will 
not, therefore, wonder that I privately endeavored 
to dissuade the Marchioness from her purpose of 
removing you." 

" Oh," replied Pierre^ " there was no danger 
of my following such a profession. Music was* 
my amusement, not my business. I never played 
in a band. I applied myself closely to the busi- 
ness of my station, except on those occasions 
when my patroness required a solo for the amuse- 
ment of herself or her guests-" 

It was agreed that they should go together to- 
the cottage of Pierre's mother. His trunk wa» 
lashed to the post chaise, and getting into it, they 
drove oflfwith no ordinary anticipations of plea- 
sure from the coming meeting. A short drive 
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brought them in sight of the white chimney peep- 
ing through the trees. Pierre had been recoi!- 
Dising every rock and shrub on the road widi 
exclamations. 

At sight of the cottage he sprung from ibe 
chaise and ran forward, desiring Mr Brown to 
follow him, in the chaise. He tapped gently ai 
the door. " Mother ! mother ! " said he, " it is 
your own Pierre." But no answer was returned. 

He went round the corner of the building and 
looked in at a low window, which was left open. 
His mother's chair was by the fireside, and near 
it a table, on which lay some sewing work, her 
snufF box and spectacles. But no one was in the 
room. He called again, still louder, but received 
no answer. 

" She cannot be far off," said Pierre, " I tliink 
I can devise a way to bring her home." 

He ran back to the post chaise, and after taking 
bis bugle from the trunk, returned, accompanied 
by Mr Brown, and stationing himself at the door, 
began one of the popular airs of his country. In 
a few moments the good woman was seen running 
as fast as her infirmities would allow, towards the 
cottage, from the wood which was her son's fa- 
vorite haunt. 

'^ I knew it must be you," said she, embracing 
him ; '^ there is no other who can play that strain 
ith such a grace." 
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The party spent a happy evening at the cottage. 
Pierre recounted his adventures, presented his 
mother with bis well earned treasure, and glad- 
dened her heart with the assurance that she 
should no more lose his society. The English- 
man added a generous present to their little 
stock, and commended Pierre's resolution. When 
he visited the valley a few years afterwards, 
Pierre was still comforting the declining years of 
his parent, and still at evening's close, the mellow 
notes of his bugle floated along the peaceful 
shores of Lake Leraan." 

Frank here closed the book, and received the 
thanks of the rest of the family for the pains he 
had been at, to translate the story, for their 
amusement. Mary played the " Bugle March," 
at the solicitation of little George, who thought 
that it would enable him to fancy what sort of 
music it was, which Pierre performed. 

" Perhaps," said Frank, when hrs sister had 
finished the tune, " one of Pierre's favorites was 
the * Ranz des Teaches J " 

Carollne. Why that means a row of cows. 
A strange tune that must be, I think. 

Frank. It is so called because it is sung by 
the peasants of Switzerland, as they drive home 
their cows to the farm house at night. It is con- 
sidered, I believe, the national air of the country; 

4t 
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and it is a well known fact, that the Swiss soldiers, 
in foreign service, on hearing it played, are seized 
with such a desire to revisit their homes, as to 
desert in large numbers; so that the playing of 
this tune has frequently been interdicted in armies 
where the Swiss have served. 

Mary. That is a very curious fact. What 
can be the reason why the playing of a simple air 
can have such an effect ? 

Frank. Philosophers attribute it to the power 
of association. When the Swiss in a foreign coun- 
try hears this air, it brings to his mind a thousand 
associations of pastoral repose and rural enjoymeDl 
He fancies that he hears the notes echoed by his 
own Alps, and mingling with the sound of their 
bright cascades, he sees the cows quietly monog 
along their winding path, towards the spot where 
the smoke of his native cottage rises among the 
trees, where his ruddy faced sisters are awaiting 
their return — ^the recollection of home comes 
upon him with such power, that he forgets every 
thing but the desire of its happiness. As the 
Swiss soldier fights for pay in a foreign service, 
he cannot oppose to this desire, the recollection 
that he is defending this delightful home and its 
liberties. Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising that he should desert. 

Caroline. For all that he is a recreant for 
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deserting. I cannot allow that he is a trge 
knight* 

Fbank. Perhaps he may hare been inveigled 
into the army by vile arts. He may have aban- 
doned his parents in a moment of passion or dis- 
content. Indeed, there may be many cases sup- 
posed, in which such a desertion would be consis- 
tent with virtue and true honor. 

Mart. The music of tlie Highland bagpipes 
is said to have a directly opposite effect from 
that of the Ranz des Vaches. There is an 
sfccount in some book, which I have lately read, 
Qjll a regiment of Highlanders, who behaved dis- 
gracefully on a certain occasion, when they were 
not led on to batde with their favorite music. 
Their colonel, who knew the cause of this be- 
haviour, promised that their character should be 
rpdeemed the next day. He accordingly led 
them to the charge with their bagpipes playing, 
jyid they performed prodigies of valor. How do 
you account for this, Frank .^ Why should not 
the sound of the national music cause the High- 
lander to desert his colors as well as the Swiss ? 

Frank. Because the music of the bagpipe is 
that with which the Highlander is accustomed to 
be led against the enemies of his country. Mar- 
tial tunes are performed on this instrument. 
Perhaps the playing of a reel upon it might re- 

5 
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mind the Highland soldier of some pleasant fro&s 
"of auld lang syne," but the sound of a martial 
tune on the bagpipes could not fail to speak to 
hira in thrilling tones of the deeds of valor per- 
formed by his ancestors, and the glory of his qko. 
Each note would ring in his ears like the name of 
some favorite chieftain. "A Home ! A Gordon! 
was the cry." 

Caroline. Then it is the kind of tune, which 
makes the difference ? A martial tune makes a 
foreign soldier fight, a pastoral one makes him 
run away. 

Fran^. No, not exactly the tune ; but the 
associations connected with it. The Ranz des 
Vaches would not afford us any pleasure, or 
awaken any images of pastoral beauty and simpli- 
city in our minds. There is scarcely any melody 
in the tune. It is nearly monotonous. But io 
the mind of a Swiss it is associated with his 
earliest recollections and his dearest relations, 
and this association gives its sounds a magical 
power over his feelings. 

Caroline. Is there no American national air? 

Frank. What a little traitor you are, Caroline. 
Have you forgotten that there is such a tune as 
'' Yankee Doodle.'"' A contemptible souodio; 
name, to be sure. But I never hear the notes ot 
that tune without a glow^of patriotism, as I re- 
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member how often it has sounded defiance to the 
enemies of my country. To my mind it brings up 
the bright era of the revolution, the noble deeds 
of Bunker's Hill, the triumphs of Saratoga, and 
the glories of Yorktown. With its brisk sounding 
tones I fancy that 1 hear the firm word of com- 
I mand from Washington, echoed by the thunders 
of Knox, and mingling with the crash of musketry 
and the roar of cannon. It was the favorite tune 
of our revolutionary heroes, aild will for ever be 
the American national air. Play it for us once, 
Mary, and I will accompany you on the horn. 

Mary complied with her brother's request, and 
thus closed the amusements of this evening. 



EIGHTH EVENING. 



It was early in the month of January that Mr 
Ormond returned from the compting house one 
evening, rather earlier than usual, and laid on a 
work-table, where his eldest daughter was busily 
engaged, two letters, the sight of which drew 
forth an exclamation expressive of no common 
degree of pleasure. 

She broke the seals and ran hastily over their 
contents, while the rest of the family were taking 
tea. This being over, a semicircle was formed 
round the fire, and Frank, with the consent of 
Mary and the approbation of his parents, read the 
letters aloud, as follows : 

Matanzas, Dec. 1, 18 — . 
Mt Deab Sister, 

Since my last of November 23, 1 have been 
observing whatever I thought remarkable in this 
city. As I had often heard it remarked, that 
much of the character'of a people is to be learned 
from an attentive consideration of their public 

5* 
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amuspments and modes of recreation,* I obtained 
my uncle's consent to attend the theatre, the 
public balls, the billiard rooms, &;c. always 'as a 
spectator and in company with him. Now, al- 
though I had determined to view all that I saw 
with an unprejudiced eye, and to keep always in 
view the sentiment, '^ JS/ihil humanum alienum a 
me puto^"* which I think should be a traveller's 
motto, yet I must say that I have met with many 
things here, of which I cannot approve ; things 
which the difference of religion, education, and 
government from those of our own happy coun- 
try, may palliate, but caftinot excuse. 

I will describe the amusements of Matanzas as 
I found them. In writing to you, Mary, it will 
not be necessary for me to stop and give my 
sentiments on each particular as I proceed* You 
regard them with precisely my feelings, and can 
make your own commentary. 

We went first to the theatre. And what do 
you suppose was the subject of the play ? Not 
the chivalrous actions of the Ckl, nor the siege of 
Numantia ; it was none of the thousand plays of 
Lope, the sublime tragedies of Calderon, nor 
even one of the eclogues of Garcilaso de la 
Vega. No, it was a long, dull, pompous drama, 
entided " The Universal Deluge," in which Noah 
and bis sons appear dressed like Spanish cava* 
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liers, with slashed doublets and hose, and his wife 
and daughters with court dresses of crimson and 
gold. These characters make very long, sono- 
rous speeches at each other, which are commented 
upon in a most irreverent style by the Gradoso, 
the wag of a Spanish play, and the favorite of 
the pit. As a part of the spectacle, the ark 
appears in the distance, and a long procession of 
pasteboard camels, horses, &.c. is seen to enter it, 
to the evident delight of the audience. 

I did not learn who was the author of this 
piece. It may be one of the old " mysteries," 
from which the French Theatre, if I recollect 
rightly, took its rise. One thing I am sure of. 
It was the dullest play I ever witnessed. Add 
to this the irreverence shown to a sacred subject, 
so unpleasing to a New Englander, and you will 
believe me when I say that I have not had the 
least inclination to visit the theatre a second time. 
My uncle informs me that the actors are generally 
Castilians, ^d of course speak pure Spanish, 
which is not the case with the Creoles. Their 
declamation was measured, sonorous, and not 
unpleasant to the ear. I observed armed senti- 
nels, stationed in different parts of the house to 
preserve order. That would hardly suit the 
Boston folks, Mary. 

We next visited the billiard rooms, which arp 
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scattered ia difierent parts of the city, to the 
number of ten or a dozen. These are frequented 
by idlers at all hours of the day and evening. I 
never saw any betting at these tables. They 
appeared to play solely for amusement. 

My uncle next accompanied me to one of the 
public balls. It was on the lower floor of a large 
* building fronting on the " Calle de Medio^^^ (Mid- 
dle street.) I had previously been informed of the 
manner in which these balls are supported, and 
perhaps I may as well apprize you. It is from 
the profits of a faro bank or gambling establish- 
ment. The ball being in the front room to attract 
company to the rear apartments, where the 
Monti and Roulette tables are attended by the 
votaries of fortune. It is not necessary for me 
now to describe these games, but simply to re- 
mark that they are both games of chance, with 
such provisions, however, for the profit of the 
banker, as to make it worth while to support these 
expensive balls. ^ ^ 

The banker takes a large house, furnishes it 
handsomely, hires ten or a dozen musicians, and 
ofi^rs open house, free of expense, to all comers. 
Those who choose to dance without gambling, may 
dance, and those who wish to gamble, are very 
welcome to do so. Many dance, and afterwards 
gamble to their sorrow. The passion of the 
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people here for games of chance, is said to be 
very strong and prevailing. Dancing, at these 
houses, commences at about nine in the evening, 
and lasts till twelve or two. Gambling goes on 
at all hours of the day and evening, and every 
day of the week. During the season of Lent, 
all public amusements are suspended. 

The" first people of the city attend these balls, 
and some of the ladies gamble as deeply as the 
men. My uncle has seen a lady lose five hundred 
dollars in an evening at the Monti table. But he 
says that very few of the ladies ever go into the 
gambling rooms. They prefer the music of 
viols to the clinking of doubloons. 

The officers of government provide a military 
guard to preserve order, and; they appropriate the 
profits of a license, which the banker is obliged 
to purchase, to building a steeple to the church, 
finishing the public square, and keeping tlie 
streets clean. 

I observed a dark looking dragoon at the door 
as we entered the place last evening, leaning o;i 
his sheathed sabre, and another pacing to and fro, 
in the entry. The efiect of entering the hall 
from the dimly lighted and guarded passage, was 
striking. The full sounding band, the brilliant 
chandeliers and pictures, the gaily dressed and 
laughing assemblage of cavaliers and high bred 
Spanish ladies, for such they appeared to me, tl 
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light and graceful motions of the waltzers, and 
odd and heterogeneous appearance of the group 
of foreigners, military and naval officers, planters, 
merchants, and so forth, who, with their hats 
under their arms, filled the central part of the 
hall, formed altogether a curious and most amusio; 
spectacle. 

The greatest order prevailed. The ladies 
were painted, (so my uncle said, but don't tell of 
it, Mary,) so as to show the most delicate com- 
plexions. They were richly dressed in white or 
pale colors, with a sufficiency of lace, diamonds, 
and ostrich plumes. The dress of the gentlemen 
was a coat of black, blue, or dark green, with 
white waistcoat and pantaloons. The American 
naval, and Spanish military officers, appeared in 
full uniform, and many of the older citizens were 
resting their hands on their sheathed swords, as 
they sat in different parts of the room conversing 
with their wives and daughters. 

The dances were nothing more nor less than 
waltzes, with generally a slow, and occasionally t 
very quick and graceful movement, the waltzers 
passing in couples round between those who sat 
by the wall and those who occupied the middle 
space of the room. In addition to this circular 
waltzing there was a Spanish contra' dance, with 
a waltz step, which appeared to me to have t 
very intricate figure. 
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I am DO judge of i these matters, you know, 
Mary, for I always hated dancing, but I think that 
I never saw such ease and grace in a ball room 
as among these people. 

We went into the gambling < rooms. Don't 
shudder, my dear Mary ; there is little danger, I 
trust, of my ever becoming a ganabler. We were 
spectators, and not pleased spectators, of these 
scenes. I trembled as I passed the threshold — 
a confused recollection of all the crimes and 
horrors which I had ever heard or read of, oc- 
casioned by this odious vice, was passing in my 
mind. 

We saw a banker seated on each side of the 
Monti table, which was almost covered with little 
piles of gold and silver, and surrounded by a 
numerous and apparently deeply interested com- 
pany. The only sound heard, except the din of 
the ball in the other apartment, was a continual 
clinking of dollars and doubloons, each -person 
having some money in his band, and most of them 
habitually clinking it in the action of counting. 
When the cards were dealt, each adventurer laid 
the sum he staked near the card on which he bet, 
and the instant the bet was determined by the 
turn of another card, the banker paid the winners, 
and added the money lost by the company to the 
stock on the table. I studied their countenances, 
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in hopes to discover some workings of the mind 
under the vicissitudes of loss and gain. I saw, 
however, nothing but a fixed attention to the 
game, and the most imperturbable gravity and 
indifference to the awards of fortune. We staid 
but a few minutes, and then retired. So much 
for my first and last visit to the gambling house. 

I hope my next letter will relate to more agree- 
able subjects, as we are soon to make an excu^ 
sion in the country. Regards to all the family. 
I write to my father by this opportunity. 

Your afiectionate brother, Chables. 



Matanzas, Dee, 5, 

DbAB SzfTBB, 

I promised to give you an account of the West 
Indian, or rather the Spanish amusements, for I 
understand that the customs of Old Spain are 
retained here as far as the inhabitants find it 
practicable. In addition to the theatre, balls, and 
billiard rooms, the sunset ride, among the higher 
classes, and the contests of game cocks amoo; 
the lower orders, are the prevailing amusements 
here. The latter, you will readily believe, I have 
never witnessed. Bull fighting is too expenave 
an amusement for this city. They have these 
exhibitions at Havana, I understand, attended 
with great pomp and show, a full orchestra of 
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music, and an amphitheatre crowded with the 
beauty and fashion of the city. 

I have been quite agreeably entertained, ob- 
serving the custom of riding at sunset. It is a 
common practice in Spanish cities. They have 
a beautiful Plaza for this amusement, just without 
the city of Havana, and you will find an interest- 
ing account of the riding on the Prado of Madrid, 
ia the North American Review. Frank will pro- 
cure the number for you. In Matanzas, there are 
no coaches, nor any Prado. The volante is a 
substitute for a better carriage, and for want of a 
suitable public square, the inhabitants drive about 
the. streets of the city. A few minutes before 
sunset we begin to hear the rattling of volantes, 
and sbon a long line of them is seen dashing 
through the streets, with their tops thrown back. 
They are usually filled with ladies in full dress, 
without bonnet or veil, and they make a gay ap- 
pearance, some laughing and chatting, and others 
reclining in sullen state, and regarding the specta- 
tors with genuine West Indian apathy. Occa- 
sionally, an elderly citizen accompanies his family 
in the ride, but the mounted calasero or postillion, 
saves him the trouble of driving. Nearly all the 
volantes in the city are rattling through the dif- 
ferent streets from sunset till eight or half past 
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eight o'clock, when it is time for the ladies tc 
prepare for the ball. 

This evening pageant forms a pleasant contrasi 
to the dulness of the morning and day, durio; 
which the streets are scarcely enlivened by a few 
foot passengers, a train of mules laden with kegs 
of molasses, or a religious procession of priests 
and devotees carrying the host and images of 
saints. All is stillness and repose through the 
beat of the day. You hear scarce any sound 
except the cries of countrymen, who bring in 
green fodder on their horses, and are bawling like 
oyster men, at every corner of the city. The 
low hum of business from the custom house and 
quay hardly reaches my uncle's residence. 

Good evening. We go into the country to- 
morrow. Your Chabi.es. 

" Well," said Caroline, when Frank had read 
the letters, ^* I am glad that Charles has seen all 
the lions in town. I hope seeing them once will 
be enough for him. He is in the country now, I 
suppose." 

Mr Ormond. No, he has probably returned 
before this. His uncle has too much business ifl 
the compting bguse, to allow bis making a long 
excursion in the country. 

Caboline. When shall we probably bear 
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from him again f Are there no more vessels 
expected from Matanzas, soon ? 

Mr Ormond. In a week or ten days we may 
look for an arrival. Charles informs me in a 
letter which came with these, that the brig Sarah 
was to sail in four days after the sailing of the 
Ferdinand, which arrived to-day. 

Mary. What a strange sort of play that was, 
which Charles saw at the Matanzas theatre. 
Frank, did you ever hear of such a play before ? 

Frank. Oh yes ! It is no novelty, I assure 
you. Charles is right in suppqsing that it is 
nothing more nor less than one of the mysteries^ 
which were in vogue in the south of Europe 
almost a thousand years ago. 

Mary. Mysteries? What is a mystery.'* I 
am as much in the dark as ever. 

Frank. I believe that I have a. memorandum 
about them in my common-place book, which I 
will show you some time, and then you will under- 
stand all about it. 

Mr Ormond. I should like to hear it read, 
myself, Frank, and I dare say your mother would. 
Besides, Caroline knows as little about the Mys- 
teries as Mary. So let us have it read now. 

Frank accordingly took a light, and going to 
his room, soon returned with a comely looking 
quarto volume, and after turning over a few 
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leaves he came to the passage which he sougfa/; 
and read as follows : 

" The French Theatre had its origin about the 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the tbirteeoth 
century, in the exhibitions of certain palmers, 
or pilgrims, returning from the Holy Land, who, 
being desirous of representing to' the inhabitants 
of the villages through which they passed, the 
scenes and events they had witnessed, chose as 
the best method of giving a lively idea of these 
things, a sort of theatrical representation of them. 
These exhibitions, at their origin, were rudely 
dramatic, simply narrative, and, withal, like the 
early Greek drama, strictly religious in their 
character. They were, however, intended for 
the lower classes of the people, being adapted to 
their taste, and were scarcely more respectable 
than the common puppet shows of the present 
time. 

" Their charm arose from their lively represen- 
tation of the Eastern manners and events. This 
charm gave them such success and popularity, 
that they were imitated by the priests, and are 
even retained to this day, in nearly their original 
form, in Catholic countries, where they have often 
been used on great civil occasions. 

'^ From these humble eflbrts of the pilgrims, it 
was but a step to the representation of a species 
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of written dramas, the subjects of which were 
drawn from the scriptures or from religious books 
of the ecclesiastics, and the exhibitions con- 
ducted solely by them, with a view to the religious 
instruction and entertainment of the people. 
These were called Mysteries. They soon be- 
came popular, and lasted until the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when they were suppressed by 
Henri II. They were not borrowed, as suggested 
by Voltaire, from, the ancient Christian theatre at 
Constantinople, instituted by Gregory Nazianzen, 
although their being under the direction of the 
clergy might lead to that supposition. They began 
in the neighborhood of Paris, where, though 
interdicted at one time by the Provost of Paris, 
they grew from religious to royal exhibitions, in 
which character they continued from 1380, to 
1550, when, being suppressed, as above stated, 
by Henri II. they dwindled into the occasional 
recreation of the lower class of the people. 

"In 1402, they were first authorized by a 
regular charter, granted to a society of monks 
called the Brotherhood of the Passion, whiph 
gave permission to them to exhibit Mysteries. 
This was the first establishment of a theatre at 
Paris. 

" The Theatre of the Mysteries was a room 
in the Trinity church at Paris. It had a large 

5t 
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Stage, consisting of three scaffoldings. The up- 
per, in the form of a mountain, representing 
paradise ; the middle, the world ; and the lower, 
the entrance of which was in the shape of a 
dragon's head, with open mouth, the infernal 
regions, in the neighborhood of which was a 
place, called the limboes, assigned to such histori- 
cal characters as died before the coming 'of our 
Saviour. The actors occupied all this ground, 
and occupied it all the time, making changes in 
their dress on the stage. 

" The subjects of the pieces represented, were 
at first taken from the New Testament, next, 
from the old, and finally fcom profane history. 
They were very long. The Mystery of Job 
contained seven thousand lines ; that of St Bar- 
bara twenty-five thousand ; that of the Acts 
eighty thousand ; and the Mystery of the Passion 
contained more lines than all the dramatic works 
of Racine. 

" Some of them represented the life of a per- 
son, and lasted in performance for a whole month. 
Children of different ages personated the charac- 
ter at different stages of his biography. Incon- 
gruitie.s in dress, and the grossest anachronisms, 
prevailed throughout tliese pieces. Tiie scripture 
characters wore the costume of the living age, 
the men being armed cap-a-pie, while the women 
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were decked out like court belles ; and the man- 
ners corresponded in every way to the style of 
dress. Lazarus was a gay and gallant knight, and 
Mary Magdalene a fine lady and a coquette. 

^' All these absurdities did not defeat their 
design of amusing and instructing the multitude, 
who, in that rude age, were ignorant enough to be 
amused and instructed by them. Their charac- 
ter, except when they occasionally degenerated 
into farces, was to represent historical facts, or 
what was believed as historical fact." * 

Mr Ormond. Where did you find that amu- 
sing account, Frank ? 

Frank. I met with it in the note book of a 
gentleman, who told me that it was an imperfect 
sketch, containing the substance of part of a 
lecture, which he had heard in college. I 
thought it so curious that I, obtained his permis- 
sion to copy it. 

Mart. I am much obliged to you, Frank, for 
copying it. I shall not forget now, what sort of a 
play is called a Mystery. I suppose that Lord By- 
ron and other popular writers have chosen to call 
some of their irregular dramatic compositions, 
mysteries, because they resemble the old mysteries 
in their form. 

Mr Ormond. Rather, ray dear, they have 
chosen that form and title because it gave them 

6 
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such unbounded license, both as to the subject 
and style of their pieces ; a license which I think 
Lord Byron has sufficiently abused in a perform- 
ance of his which you have never read, and I 
hope never will, called " Cain, a Mystery." 

Mart. I have heard that this piece was very 
objectionable, on account of the impious speeches 
which he puts into the mouths of his fallen 
angels. But does not the same objection applj 
to Milton f 

Mr Ormond. No. "Milton's arch-fiend,'' 
as a critic of our own country has observed, " is 
opposed to the Almighty as evil to good, as fiadse- 
hood to truth, as misery to peace and happiness; 
but the Lucifer of Byron is triumphant and exult- 
ing/' One thing is certain, that while we read 
the passages of Paradise Lost, which relate the 
conferences pf Satan and his host, with feelings of 
awe and dread, ai\d regard the subordinate fallen 
angels as so many personations of individual vices 
in all their true deformity ; we are shocked at the 
scenes of Cain, in which Lucifer arrays the argu- 
ments of infidelity against the dispensations of 
heaven, and receives no sufficient answer to thar 
sophistry from the other characters. 

Mart. There are so many good and instnic 
tive books, the half of which one cannot find time 
to read, that I think I shall hardly be tempted to 
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^\;vaste my precious hours upon one of such doubt- 
ful tendency as " Cain." 

Mrs Ormond. The same reflection, Mary, 
should always limit your reading to books of 
Tvhich the utility is certain and inevitable. Even 
that would not bring it within a very narrow com- 
pass. 

Mary. T shall be guided by your experience 
and advice. 



NINTH EVENING. 



On the next evening, of which we think it 
worth while to record the occupations of Mr 
Ormond's family, and which was a month after 
the last mentioned one, Frank brought in some 
letters which he had received in the afternoon, 
two directed to himself, and one to his mother. 

They were all read aloud, as follows : 

Isabella Coffee Estate, near Matanzas, 

Dec. 8, 18—. 
Deab Frank, — 

I date my letter at the estate of my uncle's 

friend, Mr M., " an American from the United 

States," as the phrase is here. It is a noble 

mansion, situated on a lofty hill, and commanding 

a prospect of singular richness and beauty. 

Hills crowned with dark, wild verdure, and plains 

laid out into extensive plantations of the coffee 

tree and sugar cane ; tall palms, the most striking 

objects in a tropical landscape, being scattered 

about in every direction, and overtopping every 
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thing but their gigantic rival, the cotton tree— 
these are the usual features of the landscape. 
But at this monient, it being half an hour after 
sunrise, I see from my chamber virindow the 
whole of the plain country below me covereti 
with a thick fog, which lies so level that it resem- 
bles the ocean in a calm, and* the hill tops rise 
from it, like green islands^ smiling in the clear 
atmosphere, and ringing with the joyous songs of 
a thousand birds. 

This is a fine coffee estate, where I am resid- 
ing, containing about two hundred and fifty tfaoa- 
sand coffee trees. The house is four stories higb, 
including the basement, and completely surround- 
ed with piazzas, rising above each other. The 
inner walls are of stone, three feet thick. The 
piazzas are of light wood, and the whole painted 
white. At the corners of the house the piaoas 
are furnished with green blinds, which extend so 
far as to shade completely two thirds of the 
house. A walk in these piazzas on a sultrjr day, 
is a luxury in this climate. The house is furnished 
with glass windows, a great rarity faere«. It is 
surrounded with stone walls of mason work, orna- 
mented, and inclosing spacious grounds filled with 
offices, beautiful trees, flower gardens, and arbors. 

We were very cordially welcomed here by Mr 
M. and hb amiable family. They speak Eoglisb. 
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of course ; the daughters play on the piano forte, 
and the lady of the house is one of the best of 
New England mothers, which is saying a great 
deal, you know, Frank. I need not tell you how 
much I feel at homQ. 

We have spent most of our time here walking 
and riding about the estate, and I have heard a 
great deal of discussion between my uncle and 
Mr M. concerning agriculture, horticulture, &c. 
to which 1 have listened with some attention. 
You shall read the result. 

Almost every plant, shrub, and tree, may be 
raised here by simply planting a small branch in 
the ground, and it is of very little consequence at 
what time of the year this is done. They raise all 
the kinds of garden vegetables, common with us, 
from the seed, and Mr M. shewed us a flourishing 
grape vine planted in an arbor, which, he as- 
sured me, grew from the seed of a common dried 
raisin, brought from Malaga. ' n 

A garden is very easily cultivated here. . In 
the dry season it is necessary to water the plants 
frequently. The greatest enemy, which the 
planter has to encounter in his garden or his plan- 
tation, is a very mischievous insect called, in 
Spanish, the bd>eagua, water drinker, from its 
abounding jn moist places and in the wet season. 
This insect resembles the large black ant, except 
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that its head is larger. A colony of them digs 
a very deep and spacious hole, with numerous 
small outlets, to the surface of the ground, and 
the appearance of this habitation, called a bebea- 
gueria, is similar to that of an enormous ant bill. 
These extend fifteen or twenty feet in* depth, and 
are of a proportionate extent. The insects are 
very fond of those plants which have a soft, moist 
leaf, and devour almost every thing which grows 
in a garden. When every plant of this sort, in 
their neighborhood, is destroyed, they fall upon 
those which have a firmer leaf, and hardly any 
thing comes amiss with them. It is sometimes 
the case, that all the slaves on a plantation are 
employed for whole days, and even a month 
together, in digging out and destroying these pesti- 
lent' insects. To protect his garden of vegetables 
from their ravages, Mr M. had completely sur- 
rounded it with a thick stone wall, resting oo a 
deep foundation. 

Yesterday ^e were accompanied m our walk 
over the plantation by the ladies and children, 
attended by a suitable train of slaves, and a ba- 
rouche and four, ready to receive them when 
they should become tired of walking. Wherever 
we went there were interesting objects of inquiry, 
and subjects of conversation. Every avenue, 
every flower, fruit tree, and shrub, had its histoiy* 
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Bear FjukSTK, 

I have had a denzhaU j/axrit la tlie country 
but having no opportunity to ibrward a letter since 
we left the IsabeDa Estate, I have delayed writia^ 
till our return, and will now give you some of ^1^^ 
incidents of our tour, which have happened sioce 
that date. 

We left the hospitable mansion of Mr M, I>^^ 
8th, 00 horseback, attended by one servant, ^vho 
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Mrs M. had received one plant as a present, from 
abroad, and Mr M. had cultivated another, with 
his own hand — this was Juana's flower, and that 
was Fanny's vine. Our walk tern^inated at a 
deep laguna or lake, surrounded and completely 
shaded with lofty bamboos. It was a dark,' cool 
looking place. The children here amused them- 
selves with throwing oranges into the water, and 
sending their dogs to swim after them. When 
they were tired of this sport, the barouche drew 
up, the ladies and children were comfortably 
seated in it; the female slaves, who had had 
charge of the children, mounted behind, and the 
whole disappeared through the avenue. We 
soon, after retired to the house. 

Regards to all the folks. Good bye, Frank. 
Your affectionate brother, Charles. 

Matanzas, /an'y 12, 18 — . 
Dear Frank, 

I have had a delightful jaunt in the country, 
but having no opportunity to forward a letter since 
we left the Isabella Estate, I have delayed writing 
till our return, and will now give you some of the 
incidents erf our tour, which have happened since 
that date. 

We left the hospitable mansion of Mr M. Dec 
8th, on horseback, attended by one servant, who 
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had charge of our portmanteaus, umbrellas, cloaks, 
&c. You would be amused to see my travelling 
costume, and (don't laugh, Frank,) my armSf — a 
smart looking riding dress of green cloth, laced 
with black cord ; jockey bo6ts, an enormous chip 
hat, long spurs, a broadsword, and pistols with 
bear skin holsters. I only want a pair of fierce 
mustaches, to make an island cavalier of the 
fashionable cut. Do you inquire, " Why aU this 
pomp and circumstance of war ? " It is because 
robberies sometimes take place on the highway, 
though there have been none of late; moreover, 
the possibility of disturbance among the slaves, is 
thought to be *a sufficient reason for every man's 
going constantly armed in the country. 

My uncle is familiar with aU the roads and es- 
tates in this part of the country, and he took me 
through many interesting by-ways and sequestered 
nooks. We rode all the first morning through a 
grassy path in the woods, completely shaded with 
thick foliage, — so thick, that several times we 
had to dismount and literally cut our way through, 
with our broadswords. Once, 1 had my hat 
politely taken off and held up in the air by a 
thorn, and anothe/ time the long tendril of ao 
epidendron caught the hilt of my sword, drew it 
out, as I rode by, and threw it on the ground. 

The trees in these woods presented a thousand 
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fantastic fortns. Some of the trunks resembled 
a bundle of small trees twisted together. Many 
of them show a great portion of their gnarled 
and twisted roots above ground. But the most 
interesting feature in the forest scenery of the 
island is the abundance and variety of parasitical 
plants, which grow on the trunks of the trees, 
large and small, and sometimes cover half their 
tops and branches. Some of these have broad, 
thick leaves, some yards in length, like what they 
call, at the Cambridge Botanic Garden, the Cen- 
tury Plant. Some resemble a large tuft of red 
hair, and others have long tendrils, which reach to 
the ground and take root there. But I believe 
all originally fix their roots upon the trunk or 
branches of trees. I was very much puzzled to 
conjecture how the seeds could ever find their 
way to places apparently so inaccessible to a 
seed, even in a high wind. But my uncle ex- 
plained it in this way. The birds feed on these 
seeds, which, in the cup, are imbedded in a 
viscous substance. They afterwards perch on 
the branches, or perhaps cling to the smooth 
trunk of a tree, to wipe off the seeds, which stick 
to their bills. Thus the birds plant the epidendra, 
or parasite plants, and it must be acknowledged 
that they show a whimsical sort of taste m laying 
out their airy gardens. 
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About noon of our first day's ride from the 
Isabella, we came to an eminence, to which the 
American ladies here have given the old fanailiar 
name of Prospect hill, which commands a very 
delightful view of the country and. about sixty 
miles of sea coast. We could see distinctly 
with the naked eye a vessel standing into the har^ 
bor of Matanzas, distant about twenty miles. 
The country which was far below us, was diver- 
sified with woods and plantations, hills and dales, 
all covered with verdure, intersected occasionally 
by a crooked streak of red soil, which showed 
where the road wound its way from plantation to 
plantation. The sea at the distance of fifteen 
miles in the nearest, and forty in the most distant 
point, was the boundary of the prospect to the 
north, while the eastern and western portions of 
this grand amphitheatre were terminated by moun- 
tains nearly as elevated as this new Prospect hiD. 
' We found on the top of the hill a sugar store, 
and, what surprised me not a little, a volante. 
The road, up the hill, appeared to me to be inac- 
cessible to any carriage. Some negroes, under 
the direction of two Spaniards, were repairing 
the road by blasting rocks and rolling them out of 
the way. On turning over a fragment, they ibuod 
an enormous tarantula, as large as the palm of my 
band, shaped like a spider, and covered with t 
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sort of hair. Its bite is worse than the scorpion 
of the island ; but neither of them gives a fatal 
wound. 

The Spaniards hospitably invited us to partake 
of their luncheon, consisting of a cold cut from a 
delicious Westphalia ham, hard crackers, some 
roasted plantains, and a bottle of excellent claret. 
1 never ate a Thanksgiving dinner with a better 
relish, than I did this same Spanish luncheon. 

After it was over, we took leave of our enter- 
tainers, dashed into the woods again, passed 
several plantations, rode over an extensive savanna 
covered with high grass and little palmetto shrubs, 
descended into a thick wooded valley, at the 
bottom of which ran a small river called the 
Savonessa, if I recollect rightly ; a brawling little 
torrent, with here and there a basin deep enough 
to bathe in. On the margin of one of these, 
spread out a broad interval, surrounded with hills, 
carpeted with grass, and shaded with here and 
there a little grove. In this spot we were pre- 
sented with a most curious spectacle. The place 
was filled with booths, built of the branches of 
trees, and enlivened with a gay assemblage of 
cavaliers, ladies, and children, attended by their 
slaves, and passing their time in a continual rbund 
of aoiusements of the indolent sort, such as are 
described in Thomson's sweetest poem. 
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Some were playing at games of chance, others 
bathing or throwing oranges into the water for 
their dogs to bring out. Here, a couple were 
sauntering about among the groves, and there a 
group reclining on the grass, smoking and drinkio; 
lemonade and claret. 

My uncle informed me that it is the custom for 
the neighboring Spanish planters to take their fami- 
lies to this spot, and pass the greater part of the 
dry season in this manner. I think it is too idle a 
life to last a New Englander more than one day. 
As my uncle was acquainted with most of the 
company, we were very cordially received, and 
prevailed upon to partake of a refection, consistiii; 
of sweetmeats, fruits, li<J[ueurs, coffee, &c. This 
was succeeded by an offer of some prime Urn- 
oa cigars, which, to their great astonishment, we 
declined. The planters insisted hard on our 
passing a week with them, and we were scarcely 
permitted to resume our ride the next monuDgi 
after passing a comfortable night in one of the 
booths. 

We afterwards visited several of the planters, 
and I kept a sort of journal of what transpired ai 
each estate. But as these visits all so neail; 
resembled that at our friend, Mr M.'s, I thbk it 
hardly worth while to transcribe the account of 
them into my letters. You shall see the jouruL 
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?rank, when we meet. For the present adieu, 
jive my regards to the family, and all who inquire 
br your Charles. 



Matanzas, Jan*y 18, 
IfT Dear Mothjbr,^- 

Your letter of Dec. 19th, was duly received, 
and was read with no common degree of interest, 
[ assure you. It seemed like the shadow of a 
pleasant grove, in this dry and sultry climate. 1 
felt myself at home while reading it, and could 
almost see the kind expression of your eyes, as I 
read the excellent advice you gave me. I trust 
that I shall not forget it. 

Deprived of your instruction, and the guiding 
hand of my father, I feel the necessity of recalling 
your early admonitions frequently to mind, and 
endeavoring to impress them more firmly than 
ever. Nor do I suffer myself to neglect the 
reading of the scriptures, which you so earnestly 
enjoined upon me. The litde pocket bible, which 
you were so good as to present me with, the day 
I sailed, has been my constant travelling com- 
panion. It speaks to me not only of my future 
prospects as an immortal being, but of the past. 
Each well remembered passage brings up some 
image of home, and friends, and heartfelt joys. 
These associations mingling with the serenity 
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which its holy precepts and promises seldom fai 
to diffuse over my spirits, render the study of it 
not less a delight than a duty. 
*■ Yesterday, being the Sabbath, I staid in mr 
room, as is my custom here ; because there is oo 
place of worship for Protestants. My uncled 
family pass the day principally in some improving 
sort of reading ; but the Creoles and Spaniards 
make the Sabbath a day of recreation and amuse- 
ment. ' 

Sunday is an interesting day to me here, al- 
though there is no church going bell, no voice of 
sacred music, or prayer, to which my feelings 
respond. Still, the return of the sacred festival 
brings to me in my retirement many dear and 
delightful recollections. At each hour of the 
day I try to imagine what is occupying the atten- 
tion of each of my most valued friends. In the 
morning, the Sunday school presents itself to my 
imagination, and I can almost hear the low mur- 
mur of the children, reciting their lessons, in 
different parts of the room. 

After this is over, the clang of the many bells 
seems to come over the mountains and tbe 
ocean ; and, with my mind's eye, I see you all 
taking your places in the sacred temple of re- 
ligious exercises, and fancy that I hear you softly 
respond to the prayer for those who are ia distant 
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lands — far from all they hold dear. Then comes 
the pealing anthem, and then the saintly voice of 
the preacher urges the christian's duty, and dis- 
plays the bright objects of his hope. It is at this 
moment that I feel that I am indeed in a strange 
land. It is true, I have kind friends here, and 
every want is supplied, but that of pablic religious 
instruction. You will believe me, my dear mother, 
when I say that with me this is no small deduc- 
tion from the pleasures which this* delightful 
country affords. However, the loss of this privi- 
lege may teach me its valu^, and remind me of 
the importance of applying more carefully to my 
life and conduct the principles, which I have 
already acquired. For these I am indebted to 
my kind parents, and I trust that no disregard of 
them, on my part, will ever dishonor those valued 
instructers. 

My uncle proposes to visit South America on 
business, in about three months, and I have 
written to my father, for permission to accompany 
him, as I shall probably never have another op- 
portunity., of visiting that interesting country, with 
such facilities for acquiring useful inforjmation. 

Remember me to my father and all the family. 
* Your affectionate son, Charles. 

After the reading of the last letter, Mr Ormond 
6t 
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informed the children that he intended to grant 
the desired permission for Charles to visit South 
America, and it is not improbable that our readers 
may hear from him at some future time, ascend- 
bg the Andes, or riding at full gallop across the 
pampas of Buenos Ayres. 



TENTH ETEI^ING. 



, Captain Ramble had been absent in New 
York for some time, and soon after his return 
was sitting by the parlor fire, at Mr Ormond's, 
with his little favorite George on his knee, engaged 
in a lively conversation about the shows and rai*i- 
ties of New York. 

George. Now you have told rae all about 
New York, uncle, do be kind enough to tell one 
of yoUr stories. You used to tell us Indian stories. 
Can't you remember one now. 

Captain Rabible. I believe you have heard 
all the narratives, which I can recollect about 
Indians. There is one, however, relating to the 
old Indian times, as the good housewives of 
Maine call them, which I have never given you. 

Georoe. I shall be delighted to hear it. 

Captain Ramble. My grandfather, who, you 
know, resided at a country seat in Maine, had an 
old African servant, who had lived in his family 
many years. He had often listened with wonder 
and terror to the accounts which the other domes- 
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tics were accustomed to relate, as they sat round 
the kitchen fire, in the long winter evenings, cod- 
cerning the Indian wars. He had seen the timber 
edifices erected on different parts of the en^ineDce 
where my grandfather's mansion stood, which had 
formerly served for garrisons, and had since been 
converted into cider houses and store houses, for 
corn and grain. He had often thrust his hands 
into the long, slanting port holes for small arms, 
cut through the thick walls, and bad handled the 
old garrison musket, which carried a four ounce 
ball, and had a barrel six feet in length, and 
which, as tradition reported, bad killed an Indian 
at the distance of a mile. 

All these things had impressed the uninstrurted 
nind of old Caesar with a strange and terrible 
lotion of the Indians. He regarded them as 
features scarcely human, endued with great 
cunning and ferocity, and no less to be dreaded 
than the lions of his own country. But be bad 
never yet bad an opportunity of seeing one. 

One evening, just at dusk, he was sent to a 
pasture which bordered on an extensive wood, for 
the purpose of driving home the cows. He had 
advanced near the edge of the woods, in search 
of a stray one, when he saw a strange dark 
figure emerge from the bushes and make directly 
towards him. It was a black, fierce lookiDi 
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[^llow, rather corpulent and clumsy in his gait, 
and seemed to be clad in black furs. 

Caesar stopped short ; but he had too stout a 
heart to run. Besides, his adversary advanced 
^ith such a rapid pace that he could not hope to 
escape from him; and as he did not perceive 
that the ruffian was armed, he thought it safest 
and most honorable to make a stand. His re- 
flections, however, were not of the most comfort- 
able sort. 

" This fellow," thought he, " must be an Indian. 
He has fifty or a hundred followers in the woods 
there, and I shall le (a' en prisoner, scalped, and 
roasted alive. Well, there is no help for it. If I 
attempt to run away he will chII to the others to 
shoot me. So 1 will e'en try what fair words can 
do. Perhaps 1 ma/ leg off.** 

By this time, the stranger bad reached him, 
and the first thing he did was to throw his arms 
round the neck of Caesar, and give him a most 
cordial embrace. 

** How do ye do, Massa Indian ? " said the 
old negro. " I bery glad to see you. How does 
your squaw and all the little papooses do f I hope 
dey all bery well." 

No answer was returned, but a still closer 
embrace. 

<' Ah, dat will do, Massa Indian ; I be bery 
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glad to see you, indeed, but I no like to bare 
hug me so bery close. You take all de bref 
o' my body. Why you no speak to me ? You 
want poor negro's scalp, do ye ? " 

Still there was no aqswer, and Caesar began to 
feel the feet of his adversary kicking and scratch- 
ing against his body, while he hung by the anos 
round his neck. But as he wore a very thick 
leather apron, reaching from his feet almost to his 
chin, neither his person nor his clothes suffired 
from this unceremonious treatment. 

Though a very good natured personage, Caesar 
began to lose his temper at the rough embraces 
and dogged silence of his antagonist. 

"Let go and stand off, Massa Indian," said 
he, " or I shall hurt you*" ^ 

But as his repeated threats and intreaties were 
disregarded, he took from his pocket a large clasp 
knife, and managing to get 1» open, he thrust it 
into his enemy's body with such eiOfect as to hj 
him dead on the ground. 

. He then ran home, and thinking the importaoce 
of the occasion justified such a liberty, bolterf 
straight into the great hall, where my grandfather 
was entertaining a large company of countiy 
squires, bis neighbors. He marched in and ac- 
costed bis master with, 

" Massa, I kill a great black Indian, down io 
de cow pasture, under de bill." 
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■* Killed what ! " exclaimed a dozen voices at 
oDce. 

^'Ildilanladian.'' 

^* There have been no Indians in the neighbor- 
hood these dozen years, you blockhead," said ray 
grandfather. ^* What have you been doing with 
your knife ? John, has Csesar been drinking to* 
day ? " 

" No, Sir," answered a servant in waiting* 

" Oh ! Massa," exclaimed Csesar, " I have kill 
a great Indian, sartin true. He come to me 
from de bush, beiy fast, and I look him in de 
face and no run. He come up and hug me 
round de neck, and seem to be bery glad to see 
me. I try to shake hands wid him and he begin 
to kick and scratch me, and neber ax me how 
d' ye do ? nor neber say one word. I no like daC| 
and tell him to keep off. But he no mind me, 
and begin to squeeze, squeeze beiy hard. I tink 
he want to kill me, and so I take out my knife 
and kill him. He lay by de great oak tree in de 
cow pasture." 

The earnestness of Caesar's manner, and the 
blood with which his apron and knife were stained, 
convinced them that something unusual had hap- 
pened. 

Accordingly, the squires, and all the men and 
boys of the farm, headed by my grandfather, and 
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armed with muskets and pitchforks, proceeded to 
the place where the rencontre bad happened, and 
found — ^not an Indian, but an enormous black bear. 

Geohoe. Thank you, uncle. But what a 
strange story ! I should think any negro would 
know a beast from a man. Did not the bear go 
on all fours ? 

Captain Ramble. No. A bear often runs 
on his hind legs, and attacks a man by throwin; 
bis fore feet over his shoulders, squeezing bim 
with great force, and scratching and tear.rg his 
body with his hinder claws. At least, so the old 
hunters used to describe his mode of attack to me. 
Csesar's apron was a secure defence against the 
bear's claws. 

Mrs Ormond. I remember that story veiy 
well. My grandmother has often told it to me 
when I was a child. She said that my grand- 
father gave Cssar the bear's skin to make caps 
and tippets of. Caesar patronised all his friends, 
by distributing them, and received some valuable 
presents in return. I haye seen one of the tip- 
pets, and an odd looking thing it was. 

Captain Ramble. There are a great many 
more curious traditions about the early inmates of 
the old mansion bouse, which I mean to relate, 
for the amusement of the young folks here. 
This, howeyer, must suffice for the present, for I 
find that my friend George is growing rather sleepy. 



CLEYENTH EVENING. 



"What have you got there, Frank?" said 
Mrs Ortnood, as she observed her son poring at- 
tentively over an old newspaper, which he had 
spread out on the table after the tea service had 
been removed. 

Frank. I found an old newspaper in the 
book case this morning, in which there is a bear 
story, which I think is almost equal to my uncle's, 
or even to the famous story about General Put- 
nam and the wolf. 

George, O let us hear it of all things. 
Frank. The paper is called the " Northern 
Budget," and the story is told so circumstantially^ 
that I think it must be true. (Reads.) 

'< Some time in the month of November, 1803, 
at Hanover, (N. H.) the track of a bear was 
discovered in the light snow which had fallen the 
day preceding. Numbers of the inhabitants, sup- 
plied with fire arms, dogs, &;c. went in pursuit of 
her ; but as the snow was considerably drifted, 
and as no bounds were engaged in the chase, she 
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evaded their pursuit until about sunset, when tbej 
compelled her to seek refuge in a vault, or cave. 
In vain did they strive to provoke a sally on her 
part, by sending in the dogs, by fumigation, &c«*^ 
nothing but hoarse growlings were returned. To 
their great mortification, they were obliged to 
watch the den during the night. In. the momiog 
it was determined that some one should eoter the 
den, and endeavor either to despatch or dislodge 
the enemy. Every one declined the hazardous 
enterprise. 

At length, Mr Mason Murch concluded to nmke 
the attempt. Furnished with a short piece of a 
lighted candle, he descended the cave, Cbroogh 
an aperture just sufficient to admit a person of 
middling size, in a direction nearly perpeadtciikr, 
to the depth of eight or nine feet f thence, hori- 
zontally, about twenty five or thirty feet, to the 
extremity ; at the right of which was a cavern, 
nearly the size and figure of a 'soldier's tent, die 
entrance of which was so far blocked, with a 
stone of a conic figure, as just to leave a passage 
for the bear on either side. On the top of this 
stone he placed the candle, and then went m 
search of the bear, who, from her growlings aod 
gnashing of teeth, be concluded not far distant ; 
accordingly he undertook to crawl through the 
massage, in order to invade her retirement ; but, 
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DO sooner bad he presented his head through this 
sftrail, than be saw the bear gazing at the candle, 
lier head not being more than eighteen bches 
firom his. He witbdrew his head, as may well be 
imagined ; and, having placed the candle in a 
different position, retreated to the entrance of the 
cave, and applied to his fellow hunters for arms. 
He was furnished with a loaded musket, and, thus 
equipped, returned to the place of action. 

The bear, it appears, had changed her position, 
in order to watch the motions of her enemy. He 
fancied he saw her looking out of the passage he 
bad just attempted to enter. His situation was 
such as would not admit of taking aim, (for in no 
part of the vault could a man stand up erect;) 
tberefcHre he must fire at a venture. He dis- 
charged, dropped his piece, and retreated with 
precipitation. Her tone was changed ; instead of 
hoarse growling, her notes were like those of a 
bleeding, expiring swine, which continued to grow 
fainter and fainter. After a few moments, be 
re-entered the cave, and, having advanced to his 
former stand, beheld something dark on the bottom 
of the cavern ; which taking for the bear, he 
discharged a second time, and retreated as before. 

After making a short pause for the smoke to 
evaporate, hearing no noise, and being furnished 
with a sufficient cord, be descended the third anc^ 
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last time ; and, having made it fast to dne of her 
legs, bis comrades drew her forth. She proved 
to be of uncommon size, of the long legged kind. 
According to appearance, the first shot was fatal ; 
the ball having entered between her eyes, and 
lodged between her hips.** 

Caroline. That is a curious affiiir enough. 
But I have found something, which seems to 
have been cut out of another old newspape^y 
which I think is a great deal prettier. 

Mrs Ormond. What may that be, Caroline ? 

Caroline. Tlie words of the Swiss air, 
about which you were conversing the other even- 
ing, the Ranz des Vaches. 1 think they are very 
beautiful, and would serve to increase the efiect 
of the music, and make the Swiss soldier seek bis. 
home at all hazards. 

Quand reverrai-je, en un jour, 
Tous les objets de mon amour ? 
Nos claires ruisseaux, 
No8 coteaux, 
Nos hameaux, 
Nos montagnes, 

Et rornenieiit de nos campagnet. 
La si gentille Is a beau ? 
A I'ombre d*un onneaa» 
Quand danserai-je au son da chahimeau? 

Quand reverrai-je, en un jour, 
Tous les otjetfl de mon amour ? 



Caroline's contribution. IXA 

Mod p^re. 
Ma m^re, 
Mon fre.re. 
Ma sGBur, 
Mes agneaux. 
Mes troupeaux, 
Ma berg^re ? 
Quand reverrai-je, en un jour, 
Tous les objets de mon amour? 

Mrs Ormond. Wont you translate it, Caro- 
line, for the benefit of the unlearned f 

Caroline. Oh ! they have saved us the 
trouble. Here is a iiteial trans'ation underneath. 

"When shall I behold again, in one day, all 
the pleasing objects of my affection ? — our clear 
streams, our hills, our hamlets, our mountains,, 
and the ornament of our fields, the gentle Isa- 
BGLLE ? — Under the shade of a spreading elm, 
when shall I dance again to the sound of the 
tabor ? 

" When shall I behold again, in one day, all the 
pleasing objects of my love ? — my father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, ray lanjbs, my flocks, and my 
faithful shepherdess ? — When shall I behold again, 
in one day, all the pleasing objects of my affec- 
tion ? " 

George. Is that all ? Is there no story with it ? 

Caroline. There is a quotation from Rous- 
seau over the top, which confirms what was said 
the other evening about its effects. 
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" This Air, so dear to the Swiss, was forbid- 
den by the French government to be played 
among the Swiss soldiers, employed in the service 
of France, under pain of death ; because it ex- 
cited in those that heard it, such a fond remem- 
brance of the scenes they had witnessed in their 
own native country, and such a strong desire of 
seeing them again, that it caused them to shed 
tears, to desert, or, if they despaired of this, to 
commit suicide." 



CONCLUSION. 



We have thus presented our readers with a 
specimen of the evening occupations and amuse- 
ments of Mr Ormond's family, during a single 
winter. It is but a specimen. From the charac- 
ters of the persons who compose this family, it 
will readily be perceived that their time was by 
no means passed in a dull round of common place 
occupations, and empty ceremonies, in which the 
heart and mind have no part. On the contrary, 
their pursuits were such as constantly to exercise 
the intellectual powers, and develope the finer 
feelings and affections. 

We have the records of many more of their 
evening entertainments, and should this specimen 
prove acceptable to the young persons for whose 
use it is made public, the remainder of them will 
not be withheld. 
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